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the Freshman En elish Course 


AND INDEX TO ENGLISH 
HANDBOOK By Porter G. Perrin 816 pages $2.50 


COMMON SENSE USAGE 

By Margaret C. Walters 

especially adapted for use with 

THE WRITER'S GUIDE 96 pages 60 cents 
WORKBOOKS 


WRITING GOOD ENGLISH 
By Porter G. Perrin and 


F. Earl Ward 219 pages $1.50 
WRITE 

REMEDIAL BOOK § First Principles of Composition 
By Hilberry and Peck 176 pages $1.10 


BETTER READING, Volume I 
Factual Prose 616 pages $2.50 


READERS | BETTER READING, Volume II 
Literature 


Both by Walter Blair and 
John C. Gerber 798 pages $3.00 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Pasadena San Francisco New York 
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A new book — for college courses that aim at developing the 
student's ability to read sensitively and intelligently 


THE 
Critical Reader 


Poems + Stories + Essays 
Compiled and Edited by WALLACE DOUGLAS 


Northwestern University 


ROY LAMSON 
Williams College 


HALLETT SMITH 
Williams College 


The Critical Reader is a new collection of poems, stories, and essays selected for their 
quality and for their usefulness in developing the critical judgment of the beginning 
student of college English. It is designed for the freshman course that emphasizes critical 
analysis of the aims and methods of writing. 


The poems, which range in time throughout the whole extent of English and Ameri- 
can literature, contain enough interest and significance in themselves, — from their 
author or period, to permit fruitful and thorough analysis and critical study. The stories, 
all modern, represent many levels of complexity in narrative fiction and illustrate the 
technical features of narrative point of view, setting and atmosphere, direct and indirect 
statement of theme, use of humor, and handling of dialogue. The essays are chosen to 
show the connection between style and idea in mod- 
ern non-fiction prose. 


The poems and stories are provided with a judicious 
suntan 4 sample analyses designed to establish cri- 
teria for sound judgment and to lead the student into 
careful critical appraisals of his own. Questions on the 
essays are directed at the effectiveness of various char- 
acteristics of language and style. Analyses and ques- 
tions throughout the book are designed to stimulate 
careful and sensitive writing as well as reading. 


In addition to the general introduction there are sepa- 
rate short introductions to each of the three sections. 
The appendix contains a convenient and compact ex- 
planation of the technical aspects of versification and 
metrics. 


848 pages Price, $3.75 = 
An examination copy of this new text will be supplied upon request. 


W NORTON & COMPANY INC 
101 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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Just published! 


PROBLEMS READING 
AND WRITING 


By Henry W. Sams and Waldo F. McNeir 
University of Chicago 


This new book presents the “themes” idea in composition courses 
carried to its logical conclusion. Fourteen groups of readings are 
presented—each concerned with a subject of interest to college 
students and containing several selections dealing with this topic. 
Each section exemplifies one or more forms of discourse (exposi- 
tion, narration, argument), and one or more structural patterns of 
organization (comparison and contrast, definition, analysis). 


After reading each section, the student is ready to answer the guide 
questions and carry out the assignment. He must analyze the or- 
ganization of each reading in order to plan his own theme. Thus he 
is made aware of the affinity of structure and subject in writing. 


Having studied the problem posed, analyzed the readings for im- 
plicit as well as explicit meaning, the student can now develop ideas 
on each subject in a theme. 


@ There are thought-provoking pieces of writing to crystallize the 
student’s opinions on problems he may have only half thought out 
before. 


@ To create an awareness of organization and style, the book pre- 
sents readings carefully chosen for style as well as subject matter. 


@ Writing is integrated with the rest of the student’s curriculum. 
The problems offered deal with subjects already encountered in his 
courses in history, literature, social and natural science. 


672 pages 53" X85" 
Send for your copy today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC, fiw 


“You do not need to be told that this is one of the ablest—if not 


“= 
the ablest—books in the field. 


Department of English, Kenyon College 


The Revised Edition of 
American (omposition 
and K hetorie 


by 


DONALD DAVIDSON, Vanderbilt University, 
in collaboration with Ivar Lou Myhr 
718 pp. $2.85 


“To my way of thinking, this text is the most inspirational in- 
troduction to reading and writing now on the market. Beyond 
its efficiency, the book has personality; the style is conversa- 
tional, the analogies appeal to the imagination, and the excerpts 
make one eager to reach their source. As a college freshman, I 
used this book. I hope my students find it equally stimulating.” 


Joan D. Lyon 
Department of English, Skidmore College 


A companion volume to 


AMERICAN COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC: 
Davidson and Glenn’s READINGS FOR COMPOSITION 
over 200,000 words—91 enduring models—heavily expository 


697 pp. $2.85 


SCRIBNERS 
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“I appreciate the sensible view of Marckwardt in taking the 
student into confidence over the changing standards of English. 
The new size and organization greatly improve the book.” 


DONALD A. SEARS 
Department of English, Dartmouth College 


The Second Edition of the 


Scribner Handbook 
of English 


A. H. MARCKWARDT, University of Michigan 
and 
F. G. CASSIDY, University of Wisconsin 


474 pp. $2.00 


“The Revised SCRIBNER HANDBOOK is vividly interesting and 
stimulating. To me it is highly readable. It gets my hearty approval for 
the reasonableness of its rules and suggestions, the directness, candor, 
and friendliness of its compact yet unhurried discussions. It seems to me 
the freshest of the handbooks. It should be exceedingly useful.” 


P. P. BuRNS 
Dean, Howard College 


SCRIBNERS 


“In form this anthology is the most readable I have seen. The 
choice of selections and the editing are admirable.” 


Henry A. MYERs 
Professor of English, Cornell University 


American Literature 


An anthology and critical survey 
Selected and edited by 


JOE LEE DAVIS, University of Michigan 
JOHN T. FREDERICK, University of Notre Dame 
FRANK LUTHER MOTT, University of Missouri 


Volume I-FROM THE BEGINNING TO 1860, 1119 pp. $5.00 
Volume II—FROM 1860 TO THE PRESENT, 967 pp. $5.00 
BOOK IV of Volume II—SINCE 1900—available separately. $2.75 


“You have in Davis, Frederick and Mott’s AMERICAN LITERATURE 
an excellent anthology. The representation of authors is such as to give 
any reader a comprehensive view of American accomplishment. The 
selection of materials to represent authors shows the best of judgment. 
The introductory statements are concise and display good critical insight. 
Bibliographical materials are well chosen and amply sufficient for under- 
graduate courses. Frankly, I like the book—both volumes—very much.” 

S. FRANK DAVIDSON 
Professor of English, Indiana Univensity 


SCRIBNERS 


COMING IN MAY 


COMPOSITION FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS 
by J. D. Thomas, The Rice Institute. A comprehensive text for 
courses in technical English, stressing fundamentals, exposition, 
speech, letters and reports, with readings and exercises. 
Probably $3.75 


ESSENTIALS FOR ENGLISH 
A Manual and Drill-Book, Form A, by Frances H. Ramsdell, 
University of Alabama. A review of the fundamentals of gram- 
mar and syntax essential for correct writing, the work of an 
experienced teacher and scholar. With a wealth of exercises, 
diagnostic and review tests. $1.95 


LIVING, READING AND THINKING 

56 Essays in Exposition. Selected and edited by John Chamber- 
lain, Life Magazine, Benfield Pressey, Dartmouth College, and 
R. E. Watters, University of British Columbia. A provocative 
collection of recent essays, including many by distinguished 
authors, varied in subjects and styles and concerned with sig- 
nificant aspects of the life and thought of our times. 

699 pp. $3.25 


SEVEN CENTURIES OF VERSE 
selected and edited by A. J. M. Smith, Michigan State College. 
A full yet discriminating anthology of 421 poems. 
671 pp. $3.00 


A LITTLE TREASURY OF MODERN POETRY 
College Edition, edited by Oscar Williams. 672 pp. * $2.50 


A FAREWELL TO ARMS THE MAN OF PROPERTY 
by Ernest Hemingway. With an by John Galsworthy. With an in- 
introduction by Robert Penn troduction by Lionel Stevenson. 
Warren. Modern Standard Au- Modern Standard Authors. 
thors. $1.75 $1.75 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


597 Fifth Ave. 55 New Montgomery St. 
New York 17 San Francisco 5 
600 West Van Buren St. 274 Spring St., N.W. 
Chicago 7 Atlanta 3 


SIX WEEKS: JUNE 20 TO JULY 30 
FOUR WEEKS: AUGUST 1 TO 27 


Extensive offerings will be found in English and Comparative Literature, composition, and 
philology on the undergraduate and graduate levels. A Communication Workshop for teachers of 


composition will be directed by John C. Gerber and Harold 
E. Briggs. Guest professors include: Albert C. Baugh, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Theodore Jorgenson, St. Olaf Col- 
lege, John C. Gerber, State University of Iowa, Carl J. 
Weber, Colby College. 

Supporting courses will be found in Speech, Drama, Radio, 
Audio Visual Education, and Remedial Reading. 
Numerous courses will be offered in the Graduate School, 
in the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, in the Colleges 
of Architecture, Commerce and Business Administration, 
Engineering, Music, and Pharmacy; in the Schools of 
Education, Journalism, Library Science, Public Adminis- 
tration, Religion, and Social Work, and in the departments 
of Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, Radio, and 
Cinema. 

Reduced tuition rates for teachers in active service. Organ- 
ized social and recreational program. Rooms are available 
on and near the campus. 


Write to Director for Summer Session Bulletin 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 7: 


If Your Students Need 


authentic and objective reading materials in 


@ Essays on Race Problems 


@ Profiles of Persons of Achieve- @ Reviews of Significant Books 
ment in Interracial Areas @ Scholarly Studies 


Intergroup Relations 


Try Using 


PHYLON 


(in International Index) 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
OF RACE AND CULTURE 


@ Purposeful Poetry and Fiction 


ONLY TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 


Address: The Editors, PHYLON e ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, Atlanta, Georgia 


SUMM ER SESSION 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
AYE 
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— A Variely of Anthologies for Composition Courses = 


READINGS FROM THE AMERICAS 


Selected and edited by GUY A. CARDWELL. Distinctive outlook, approach and 
content. The finest of classical and contemporary literature of North and South 
American writers is represented here. Each selection has been carefully chosen with 
its suitability for a college freshman student in mind. 982 pages, $4.00 


OPINIONS AND ATTITUDES 


Edited by STEWART MORGAN. This new revised edition of essays is completely 
up-to-date and presents selections representative of the opinions and attitudes of 
contemporary professional writers. The essays present both liberal and conservative 
points of view. 692 pages, $3.25 


READINGS FOR TODAY 


By E. P. LAWRENCE and HERBERT WEISINGER. Forty prose selections for 
freshman English composition classes, representative of the great tradition of 
humane ideas. Though chiefly contemporary, they include significant writings from 
the past. Presented are all kinds and methods of exposition in terms of sound writing 
craftsmanship. 644 pages, $3.25 


MODELS AND MOTIVATIONS FOR 
WRITING 


Edited by WILLIAM D. TEMPLEMAN, CHARLES W. ROBERTS, and LEAH 
F. TRELEASE. Contains selections from American and English prose to stimulate 
thinking and serve as models for writing. Selections have been chosen primarily for 
clarity. 676 pages, $2.75 


THE COLLEGE CARAVAN 
Models of Exposition; Drama and Poetry; Short Stories; Biography 


Edited by ARTHUR PALMER HUDSON, LEONARD BURWELL HURLEY, 
and JOSEPH DEADRICK CLARK. Objectives are to lead students to intelligent 
reading, clear thinking, correct and effective working. Selections are both from 
writers of the past and present. 

One Volume Edition, 1,341 pages, $4.00, Part I. Models of Exposition, 530 pages, 
$2.25. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


1S East 26th Street. New York 10. NY 


THE LIVING SHAKESPEARE —— 
By Oscar J. Campbell 


In addition to the full text of twenty-two plays with glosses and annota- 
tions at the bottom of each text page, this new one-volume Shakespeare 
contains a complete annotated text of all the sonnets. Dr. Campbell has 
written a full account of Shakespeare’s life and artistic development mak- 
ing use of the latest discoveries of scholarship and the latest critical theories 
about his work. $5.50 (probable) 


Oscar J. CAMPBELL is Professor and Head of the Department of English 
at Columbia University. 


MASTERS OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, Vols. I & II 
By Pochmann and Allen 


This anthology of the most important writers in American literature gives 
the student ample reading material to form personal evaluations of the 
major authors and to develop a thorough understanding of an author’s 
major ideas, the range of his literary productivity, and the character- 
istics of his form and style. Extremely full and readable biographical and 
critical essays, based on the most reliable sources, provide a concise and 
authoritative history of American literature and its social background. 
Each $4.75 (probable) 


Henry A. PocHMANn is Professor of English at the University of Wisconsin. 
Gay WI1son ALLEN is Professor of English at New York University. 


———THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


a publications 
i 


from The Macmillan Company ———— 


New revised editions of 


AMERICAN LITERATURE: 
_A Period Anthology 


THE ROOTS OF NATIONAL CULTURE 


Vol. I 
By Spiller and Blodgett 


Because of the brilliant success of the original selective plan, most of the table of con- 
tents is retained in the new revised edition of this volume. The book has been en- 
larged and enriched by extending the selections from authors already represented 
and by adding important new authors in the fields concerned. $3.50 (probable) 


THE ROMANTIC TRIUMPH, Vol. II 
By Tremaine McDowell 


The revised edition of this volume is so extensive that it will admirably fill the 
needs of both teachers of literature and of American civilization. It contains as 
much material from each of the major authors (Poe, Emerson, and Hawthorne) 
as is usually contained in separate volumes of selections from these authors. 
$3.50 (probable) 


THE RISE OF REALISM, Vol. III 
By Louis Wann 


Three complete novelettes are contained in this edition plus a particularly full 
representation of folk literature, excellent biographies and bibliographies, en- 
riched sections on local color, naturalism, and the new realism. Especially note- 
worthy are the selections on social, political and economic issues from representa- 
tive authors. $3.50 (probable) 


CONTEMPORARY TRENDS, Vol. IV 
By Cargill and Nelson 


Volumes IV and V of the original series have been combined in the revised edition 
as one volume to present one of the most complete anthologies of contemporary 
American literature on the market. With selections from ninety-four authors, this 
edition contains 3 full-length plays, 2 one-act plays, a radio drama, a novelette, 
and representative types of verse and experimental prose. $3.50 (probable) 


60 Fifth Avenue - New York II 


VAN NOSTRAND 
FOR COLLEGE TEXTS 


NEW... 
Designed for ALL Grades of English Composition 


WRITTEN ENGLISH 


By WARREN E. SCHUTT, Department of English, 
Santa Barbara College, University of California 


SEND FOR YOUR EXAMINATION COPY NOW 


DESIGNED for all grades of College English Composition, from Junior College, through 
Freshman classes in colleges and universities, and continuing through the most advanced 
classes in composition offered in a college or university course. Should serve as a textbook 
for all instruction in English composition in both liberal and scientific curricula. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


e Illustrations from strong modern writ- ern writing, whether journalism, tech- 
ing for every principle set forth in the nical writing, article writing or plain 
discussions. freshman composition. 

e The subject is made interesting by the : 
freshness of style and the treatment 
a yh student the “why” as cussed in the appendix in order to pre- 
well as the “how. sent the student with a rational ap- 

e The practical approach to the subject in roach to correctness and force in 
accordance with the standards of mod- nglish. 


COMPREHENSIVE CONTENTS 


SECTION I—APPLIED GRAMMAR: The Parts of Speech; The Parts of Speech in 
Groups; Nouns; Pronouns; Verbs; Verbals; Adjectives and Adverbs; Punctuation. SEC- 
TION II—VOCABULARY: Pronunciation; Spelling; Grammatical Usage; Idiomatic or 
Stylistic Usage; Contextual Usage; The Derivation of Words; The Definitions; The 
Synonyms. SECTION III—SELECTION OF WORDS: Correctness of Usage; Exactness 
of Meaning; Finding the Right Word; Force. SECTION IV—BUILDING SENTENCES: 
Introduction to the Problem; Functions of Sentence Elements; Logical Structure of a 
Sentence; Creating Sentences. SECTION V—PARAGRAPHS: The Nature of Para- 
raphs; Creating the Pa ph; Structure of the Paragraph; Force in the Paragraph; 
Precis Writing. SECTION VI—EXPOSITION GENERALLY: What Exposition Is; 
The Structure of Exposition; Writing the Expository Piece. SECTION VII—SPECIAL 
TYPES OF EXPOSITION: What f Think about a Certain Subject; How to Do It or 
How It Works; What I Have Learned; What It Means or What It Is. SECTION VIII— 
tal LE: Diction in Style; Sentences in Style; Some Denoted Faults in Style; Appendix; 
ndex. 
448 pages 6x9 Cloth Bound Approximately $2.50 


EXAMINATION COPIES AVAILABLE 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


PUBLISHERS SINCE 1848 


250 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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VAN NOSTRAND 
FOR COLLEGE TEXTS 


Announcing the First 12 Titles in the 


CLASSICS CLUB 
COLLEGE EDITIONS 


N OW, through D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY’S arrangement with 
Walter J. Black (publisher of the distinguished CLASSICS CLUB Editions) works 
of the world’s great writers are available in a splendid series especially published 
for colleges and universities: VAN NOSTRAND has entitled this series 
THE CLASSICS CLUB COLLEGE EDITIONS and has priced them to fit 
the student budget. Each volume is handsomely bound and carries an intro- 
duction or is edited by a noted educator (Shakespeare excepted). 


PLATO, Five Great Dialogues: Apology, 
Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, and Republic. The 
Phaedo and Republic are somewhat abridged. There 
is a general introduction by Louise R. Loomis, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of History and Philosophy at Welis 
College. 511 pp. $1.25 


HOMER, Iliad. With a general introduction by 

Louise R. Loomis. The prose translation of Samuel 

Butler (author of The Way of All Flesh). Butler’s 

preface to the original edition is included. Decorative 

eye illustrate the twenty-four books. Explanatory 
st of personages. 418 pp. $1.25 


HOMER, Odyssey. Introduction by Louise R. 
Loomis. Also i in the translation of Samuel Butler, and 
follows the Iliad in typography and decorative detail. 
A frontispiece map shows the wanderings of Ulysses. 
345 Pp. $1.25 


ARISTOTLE, On Man in the Universe. 
Loutse R. Loomis ake edited this volume. Included 
are the Metaphysics (Macmahon translation), Parts 
of Animals (eie), Ethics (Welldon), Politics (Jow- 
ett), and Poetics (Butcher). 486 pp. $1.25 


BACON, Essays and New Atlantis. Gor- 
pon S. Haircut, Associate Professor of English at Yale 
University, wrote the introduction. The text is that 
of the third edition published in 1635. Included in the 
volume is Bacon’s New Atlantis, rarely republished in 
recent years. Fully annotated. 317 pp. $1.25 


SHAKESPEARE, Complete Works. 4 con- 


venient thin-paper edition, printed in double column. 
Index of characters and a glossary. 1,312 pp. $2.50 


BRADFORD, The History of Plymouth 


Colony. Grorce E. Wixutson, author of “Saints 
and Strangers,” wrote the introduction. Mr. Willison 
was formerly Professor of Greek and Latin at St. 


John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland, where the idea 
of the “great books” studies originated. 455 pp. $1.25 


MORE, Utopia and Letters. in addition to 
the Utopia, this volume contains: The Life of More, 
by his son-in-law, William Roper, and More’s last 
letters from prison, to his daughter Margaret. All 
texts have been modernized as to syntax and spelling 
by Mirprep Campse.t, Professor of History at 
Vesens College. 353 pp. $1.25 


MONTAIGNE, Selected Essays. Fourteen of 
the more famous essays, newly translated by DonaLp 
M. Frame, Assistant Professor of French at Co- 
lumbia University. Included are the essays on Vanity, 
Education, Experience, Friendship, Repentance, and 
Idleness. 312 pp. $1.25 


HORA CE, Selected Poems. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Georce F. Wuaicuer, Professor of English 
at Amherst College, who also wrote the general intro- 
duction. The most famous of Horatian translators of 
the past three centuries are represented. In some in- 
stances, several translations of the same poems are 
given. 284 pp. $1.25 


LOCKE, Social and Political Essays. 


Howarp Pennman, Assistant Professor of Political 
Science at Yale University, wrote the introduction. 
Included are: the Second Treatise on Civil Govern- 
ment and the First Letter on Toleration, and the 
Essay on Education. Locke’s draft for a constitution 
for the Carolinas is included as an appendix. This has 
rarely been reprinted. 413 pp. $1.25 


EMERSON, Essays, Poems and Addresses. 
Gorpon S. Hasour wrote the introduction. Included 
are the essays—Compensation, Love, Friendship, The 
Over-Soul, the Poet, and Politics—and three famous 
addresses: The American Scholar, The Divinity 
School Address, The Young American—and the 
poems which traditionally accompany these works. 
300 pp. $1.25 


EXAMINATION COPIES AVAILABLE WHERE ADOPTIONS ARE CONTEMPLATED 


250 FOURTH AVENUE 


hay D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


PUBLISHERS SINCE 1848 


NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


Holt Announces New Edition 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


AS AN EXPRESSION OF THE 
NATIONAL MIND 


Revised Edition 


RUSSELL BLANKENSHIP, University of Washington 


This well-known critical study of American literature has been brought com- 
pletely up to date. Bibliographies have been enlarged to include recent publica- 
tions, and there are two new chapters at the end of the book which contain a 
discussion of the developments in American literature during the past twenty 
years. They deal particularly with such novelists as Sinclair Lewis, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, F. Scott Fitzgerald, and Thomas Wolfe. The sociological novel is also 
discussed in the light of conditions during the 1930's. 


Throughout, the author's criticism is concrete, pertinent, and informative, and 
he skillfully shows how American literature is the product of cultural and geo- 
graphical influences. Book I presents the background; Book II, The Mind of 
Colonial America; Book III, Romanticism in America; and Book IV, The Tri- 
umph of Realism. 


Ready in April Approximately 780 pages Probable price $4.50 


LITERATURE IN ENGLISH 


H. K. RUSSELL, University of North Carolina 
WILLIAM WELLS, University of North Carolina 
DONALD A. STAUFFER, Princeton University 


Designed for the introductory survey course, this stimulating new anthology 
combines in one volume selections from the best writing in both England and 
America. The chronological presentation provides excellent opportunity for the 
student to compare themes, styles, and ideas as they develop in the literature of 
the two countries. The editorial apparatus is reduced to a minimum. The selec- 
tions from each author are precede “ an outline of his life and work. Headnotes 
and footnotes are provided as needed. In all selections the editors have followed 
the text of the first published editions. A special feature is the inclusion in com- 
gp form of King Lear and The School for Scandal. Following the text is a special- 
y prepared and highly useful handbook defining literary terms, types, and 
periods, and containing selections from Beowulf, the Exeter Book, and Bede. 


1948 1174 pages $5.50 


Henry Holt and Company 257 Fourth Avenue - New York 10 


« 
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Holt’s Recent Publications 


UNDERSTANDING DRAMA —\Twelve Plays 


CLEANTH BROOKS, Yale University 
ROBERT B. HEILMAN, University of Washington 


This critical introduction to the drama for freshman classes or for the brief drama course is concerned 
chiefly with the essence, types, and developmental aspects of the drama. To the original edition of 
Understanding Drama four tragedies have been added: The Sea Gull, Dr. Faustus, Oedipus the King, and 
King Lear. Each of the twelve plays included in this enlarged edition is carefully analyzed and ac- 
companied by exercise material. There are also brief analyses of a number of other plays. Appendixes 
provide a historical sketch of the drama and an alphabetically arranged critical glossary. 1948, 740 
pages, $3.90 

The earlier edition is kept in stock under the title of UNDERSTANDING DRAMA—Eight Plays. 
1945, 515 pages, $3.00 


LITERATURE FOR OUR TIME 


LEONARD 5S. BROWN, Syracuse University 
HARLOW O. WAITE, Syracuse University 
BENJAMIN P. ATKINSON, Hobart College 


A significant anthology with a purpose—to demonstrate to students the immediacy of the written 
word in the world today. It deals with the ideas and problems of the twentieth century as they are 
expressed in try, drama, the novel, the short story, the essay, biography, history, and art. The 
book cannot fail to catch the student's interest and is an ideal reader for courses in freshman English, 
contemporary literature, and advanced composition. 1947, 951 pages, $3.95 


PREFACE TO CRITICAL READING 
RICHARD D. ALTICK, The Ohio State University 


This stimulating and practical text for freshman English is designed to increase reading comprehen- 
sion, to develop a critical awareness of words, and to give a clear understanding of the elements of good 
literary style. The section on logic has been particularly praised by teachers. With pertinent examples 
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Symphonic Drama 


PAUL GREEN‘ 
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Souz years ago I became interested in a 
Negro settlement on the outskirts of a 
certain southern white-folks university 
town. This settlement consisted of four 
or five hundred people and incorporated 
into itself almost everything good and 
bad, cruel and hopeful, superstitious and 
orthodox, to be found in any like collec- 
tion of people anywhere below the Mason 
and Dixon Line. 

Here was the turgid upboiling and rich 
manifestation of humanity with all the 
special intensity of emotion, wilfulness, 
and wild flarings of the imagination 
which Negro folk life in America so fully 
provides. I dreamed and pendered over 
this settlement. I wanted to give dramat- 
ic expression to this environment and ac- 
tive milieu of life. I wanted to put these 
people on the stage in dramatic form. 

Certain decisions must be made. A 
central gathering place must be estab- 
lished in the play—a place where the 
people would be brought in and where 

tAuthor of In Abraham’s Bosom (Pulitzer 


prize-winner) and of many other plays; professor 
of philosophy in the University of North Carolina. 


they could discharge their dramatic 
story message, where they could unload 
their personalities, as it were, in the 
scene and pass out to get another load of 
the same and return or not. 

What would the center be? First I 
thought of that gathering place of com- 
munal life, the church. But, as I consid- 
ered, it offered certain stiff and formal 
difficulties. Next I thought of the corner 
grocery store. But, owing to its pragmat- 
ic being and definite purpose, I found it 
too narrow and confining. What about a 
barbecue stand? I could see the people 
eating there, hear their loud guffaws as 
jokes were cracked. See a quarrel being 
picked. There comes the strolling form of 
the law. But, no, that won’t do. Too 
many representatives of Negro life, espe- 
cially the more delicate and feminine 
side of its society, would be excluded. 

I finally chose a boarding-house—a 
proper-sized boarding-house. And for 
freedom of movement and contrasting 
mass of bodies and lights and shadows I 
would need several levels of playing ac- 
tion. Therefore a boarding-house with a 
porch on it. And, moreover, there should 
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be a yard and some shade trees—one 
shade tree—in front. The walls of the 
rooms in this house should be opened so 
that the inner workings of this dwelling 
as a habiting place for human souls could 
be depicted as the story required. Also 
why not a lean-to at the back into which 
we could progue our sight? It could be a 
level higher than the room in front of it. 
This was good. And, if necessary, I could 
bring in another small center of action— 
the local barbershop shack. Yes, that 
would be right. So off at the left of the 
yard I moved a tiny outbuilding where 
the light could cast its interested eye now 
and then and discover to the audience 
whatever bits of action we might be in- 
terested in. 

And let a street cross at the right 
where the moody and restless life of the 
people could be emphasized and illus- 
trated as the play required. So now I had 
enough of home, with intimate cells, in 
which the dramatic honeybee could 
work. 

The scene had four playing levels then 
—the yard, the front porch, the main in- 
terior of the house, and the higher lean-to 
level at the rear. In addition, there was 
the playing spot of the little barbershop 
outbuilding and the highway of action on 
the road to the right. 

In and around this boarding-house I 
now collected my characters, some seven- 
ty-five or a hundred of them, all repre- 
sentative of a cross-section of Negro life. 
Among them were a preacher, a mother 
or two, a granny woman, a voodoo doc- 
tor, several convicts, a harlot, a beauti- 
cian, a sport, a blind musician, several 
day laborers, cooks, an undertaker, sev- 
eral pairs of sweethearts, a salesman of 
death insurance—and men, women, and 
children. What about the time? I must 
choose an hour and a day in which it 
would be natural for this Negro life to 
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coagulate and congregate itself into such 
a setting. Obviously a Saturday night. It 
must not be in winter, for then my char- 
acters could not do their stuff out-of- 
doors. So summer was the result—a 
warm summer night when one week’s 
hard work had ended and another week’s 
had not yet begun. At such a time the 
story germ would sprout quietly, develop 
normally, and break into a final bloom of 
explosiveness. Then, after this, normal 
life would return to quiescence again and 
the play be over. 

As I worked at the drama, I felt again 
and again that I was involved in the 
same sort of enterprise as a composer 
driving forward his composition for some 
eighty or a hundred instruments. The 
whole body of the work must be kept 
propelling itself onward by means of the 
individual instrumentations which came 
forward to personal fulfilment, returned 
and gave place to others, and they in 
turn likewise. Motifs must be developed, 
thematic statements made and exploited, 
and a ferment of symphonic creativity 
must be kept brewing to self-realization. 
And all to be sternly controlled by the 
architectonic power of the story line. 
Whatever failed to advance the story 
would not be used. For, after all, drama 
is storytelling, of whatever sort it is, 
storytelling in action. Of course a little 
functional and lyrical decoration could 
be indulged in now and then. But only 
beauty spots, as it were, to be tinted in 
on the face of the whole. 

And the idée fixe, say, as in a Beetho- 
ven or Berlioz symphony, the sensed and 
felt and inner natural form, call it even 
the melodic line, whether submerged or 
surfaced—must control matters. 

The story line was a creature alive in- 
deed. And even as the will-o’-the-wisp, 
he lived in and inhabited the scene. 
There the little creature enters from the 
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street. He moves about the yard. The 
house calls to him. He enters there. He 
takes possession of a room for awhile, and 
the human beings indwelling there are 
disturbed and thrown into fits even at 
his galvanic appearance—an appearance 
called up out of their own deep desires 
and activities, their clashing wills and 
urges in themselves—just as the violins 
flutter and cry out in sweet stridency or 
joyful pain as the burden of the sym- 
phonic movement develops or comes to 
being in their vibrating and shaken 
bosoms. 
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I kept searching for a term of defini- 
tion and interpretation to describe my 
play as I worked at it. 

I found that in trying to express the 
inner lives and turmoilings of my Negro 
community I was having to call upon 
nearly all the available elements in mod- 
ern theatrical art. And there were plenty 
of them. Folk song and poetry were 
needed here. Likewise the dance and 
pantomime and chorus voices. Even the 
mental speech of the grisly microphone 
and echo chamber could be used to get 
completely inside the soul life of some of 
my disturbed and vitalized people. Mo- 
ments of horrification would call for 
masks. And ever there was the dynamic 
flow and modulation of light to accom- 
pany the human behavior at work. Light 
that would illuminate a volatile and ad- 
vancing story point, and in that illumina- 
tion the mind of the appreciator could 
read the message clear. The fabled fire 
in the Scriptures was like this light, the 
furnace fire in which the Hebrew children 
once stood all bright and glorified. 

And always there was music—music! 

“Music drama”’ didn’t seem the right 
term for the play. Ballad opera it certain- 
ly was not. Nor opera. “Festival play” 
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was too loose and misnoming. “Lyric 
drama” lacked eutirety. Finally “sym- 
phonic drama” seemed right. Yes, a 
“sounding-together” in the true meaning 
of the Greek term. The term seemed a 
little highfalutin, and that I deplored. 
But it was nearer what I wanted than 
anything else. And so I adopted it and 
have continued to use it for other like 
plays I have written since. 
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I found in the writing of this Negro 
drama that by the symphonic use of the 
various elements of the theater, especial- 
ly music, there came a freedom and ful- 
ness of possible story statement not 
otherwise to be had in dealing with large 
groups of people in action. Short cuts and 
intensifications could be indulged in 
which the audience accepted instantly. 
Conventions could be quickly established 
and the story beginnings could be 
hatched out of an obstructive matrix 
without much ado. 

In this kind of theater, too, time could 
be telescoped through a symbol—even 
could become that symbol. Space might 
be compressed or expanded, say, like the 
breathing of some huge and delicate ac- 
cordion of the mind. Tomorrow is al- 
ready here. A voice of the inner chorus 
commentator out of the life of my Negro 
village could say so. And in the thickened 
moody and musically charmed environ- 
ment, in the climate of credibility es- 
tablished, the audience would agree. 

There was a nemesis in my Negro 
play. A huge and oncoming highway was 
being built by the white man across the 
earth and was aimed straight at this 
Negro settlement. The deep reverbera- 
tions of dynamite exploding in the hills, 
clearing the way for this road, sounded 
ominously and constantly nearer as the 
drama proceeded. 
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Passions and hates and loves and fears 
and whorings were fecundating in this 
village. During the play murder was 
committed in the boarding-house. Then 
came the wham-wham of a policeman’s 
stick, and the hoarse great voice of the 
law was heard bellowing like Behemoth 
through the valley. Culprits and inno- 
cent ones ran this way and that in fear. 
The Golem tread of justice and retribu- 
tion came nearer. The reverberations on 
the distant road sounded closer, louder. 
Nature herself became sick, upset, and 
violent. A fierce wind whoomed and 
whistled among the shacks in the valley 
and around our particular boarding- 
house. The limbs of the shade tree in the 
yard twisted and swung like a gesticulat- 
ing maenadic. A final and terrific explo- 
sion occurred in the street at the right. 
A pandemonium of shrieking and lamen- 
tations of the people rose in the valley! 
The moon dropped down the sky like a 
shot. And then, with the echoes falling 
away, the tumult and the terror died. 
The scene faded gently and musically 
out. From the darkness came a low and 
fervent chanted prayer of the persecuted 
and disordered people. A few heartbeats 
of time and no more, and the light swam 
up again. 

The iron-snouted machine-age road 
had arrived. The nemesis was there. It 
had plowed its revengeful way through 
the settlement like a cruel steel coulter 
through an anthill. The old boarding- 
house had been pushed aside. The en- 
trails of furniture and a piece of bedding 
or two spilled out along the torn earth. 
Because of the depravity, the sinfulness, 
and causeless misery of these sorrowful 
ones the road had taken its toll. 

A dozen or more striped convicts were 
working, digging away on this road now, 
slinging their picks and bringing them 
down, and ever bringing them down in 
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the white blazing sun. The heat of Au- 
gust shimmered across the land; Lazy 
Lawrence danced his fiendish monkey 
dance in the sun. The sweat poured 
down, the only cooling dampness in the 
world for the mourners on that road. On 
a stump to the left a guard squatted, 
drowsy, vapid, like a toad. The rifle in 
the crook of his arm kept alert, its 
muzzle warned like an eye, it threatened. 
The convicts dug on and on, their faces 
set down the infinite stretch of that cruel 
road, a road that reached from the rising 
to the setting sun. And as their picks 
came down against the earth with a thud, 
a husky desperate groaning song burst 
from their baked lips, carrying on and 
carrying on over the long deadening 
hours of pain. 

In this form of symphonic drama the 
convicts and the digging had become the 
road. 

The form seemed right then for the 
expression of such group life, of setting 
forth the relationships of individuals and 
their fellows, of masses and crowds af- 
fected, energized and motivated as they 
would be by some centripetal idea and 
dramatic intent—some story of tradi- 
tion, of folk inheritance and legend, some 
famous native character or group of 
characters splurging themselves or their 
heritage. 
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So I wrote the piece out to the best of 
my ability. Then began the peddling of 
it for Broadway. I experienced to the 
fullest the torturous way to production 
so often endured by American play- 
wrights. I would have been much wiser 
of course to have found some amateur 
group and perfected the production with 
them first. But, no, it must be Broadway 
or nothing. I think I have learned better 
since. Some half-dozen managers were 
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intrigued by the play, bought it and 
owned it in turn, paying five hundred 
dollars down, fiddling with the script six 
months and dropping it. For three years 
they did so. Finally one more foolhardy 
than the rest, a woman, undertook it. 

The play arrived at the Cort Theatre 
on Forty-eighth Street in New York. 
From the beginning on that autumn 
night everything went wrong. Our prize 
exhibit of twenty-two choral voices in the 
pit, flanked by a drum and a clarinet to 
provide the basic musical folk-stratum, 
went dead on that opening night. All its 
fire went out. All sense of Negro revival 
participatingness had vanished. It was a 
cold group, frozen, stiff, automatic, and 
unable to fuse itself into the body of the 
play. And yet Dolphe Martin’s score of 
notated vocables was warm and eager 
enough. 

The actors likewise played separate 
and aloof solitaire. The voice of the Al- 
mighty (the white man’s Law), which 
had been placed high in the scenery aloft 
by means of a loud-speaker, blew a fuse 
in the midst of its stern admonition to 
the struggling and wayward Negro vil- 
lagers. The already puzzled audience 
broke into laughter. 

And all the while there was to be no 
relieving intermission. Using my pre- 
rogative as author, I had been bull- 
headed on this point. This was to be a 
through train, like the train that took 
old Daniel away in the song, and there 
would be no stopping until it arrived at 
its final destination, either heaven or hell. 

It was to be hell. 

I was walking restlessly up and down 
in the lobby of the theater. I kept going 
out to the sidewalk to see how the 
weather was up the narrow canyon of the 
dark sky and then back again listening, 
waiting for any sound of encouraging ap- 


plause from within the auditorium. None 
came out. But a man came out instead, 
irate, hot, and bothered. He was a big 
fellow and to my then disordered imagi- 
nation looked at least seven feet long. 

“Play or no play,” he said; “I’m going 
to smoke.” 

It was Bob Benchley, and I knew we 
were sunk. 

Two days later word was received that 
Mr. Schubert wanted his theater come 
Saturday night for another show. Trem- 
bling and afraid, I went over to see him. 
He was gracious and humane and un- 
smiling. 

“Your drama lacks entertainment,” he 
said. 

“But if we could only keep it going 
another week, Give it a chance. Maybe 
it would catch on. It’s a sort of new form, 
you know. Atkinson’s review was not 
bad. I have a wire here from him praising 
it. And Mrs. Isaacs of Theatre Arts 
thinks highly of it.” 

“T understand how you feel,” he said, 
“but I already have another show 
booked to come into the Cort right 
away.” His voice grew a little hard. “A 
full-length play without an intermission 
is unthinkable. The audience won’t stand 
for it.” 

“Won’t sit for it,” I corrected in- 
wardly. 

I looked at his emotionless face. There 
was something familiar about him. Then 
I knew. It was his snow-white collar and 
his black exact tie. In the very play he 
was kicking out one of the characters was 
a Negro mortician. Mr. Schubert’s collar 
and tie were identical with the Negro’s 
and as solemn and unfeeling. The office 
was a morgue then, and I was glad to get 
out of it. So Roll Sweet Chariot rolled out 
of the theater on Saturday night and 
into silence. 
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I tried this sort of symphonic drama a 
couple of other times on Broadway. Once 
the cool and loyal judgment of Cheryl 
Crawford, the enthusiasm of Harold 
Clurman and the Group Theatre, the 
fine direction of Lee Strasburg and the 
resilient and theaterwise music of Kurt 
Weill—all helped to mend matters. But 
they were not enough, and Johnny John- 
son likewise was marked down as a fail- 
ure. I still remember with appreciation 
though that the critics’ circle gave it a 
tombstone vote of confidence for its 
obituary. 

Then there was Native Son, which I 
co-authored with Richard Wright out of 
his dynamic and powerful novel of the 
same name. This play was symphonic in 
its use of music and musicalized sound 
effects especially. The undismayed per- 
sonal dominance and theatricality of Mr. 
Orson Welles helped salvage the piece 
and drive it across to some sort of 
crippled success. It ran in New York for 
several months and then continued 
around on the road for a year or two. It 
is now being played in different parts of 
the world in various translations, and I 
hate to think that its meaning to foreign 
audiences is not its dramatic reality but 
its propaganda. 

I have written several symphonic 
dramas away from Broadway and have 
had better success in staging them in out- 
door theaters than in indoor ones. Down 
on lonely Roanoke Island in North Caro- 
lina Sir Walter Raleigh’s colony perished 
in 1587. A hundred and twenty-one men, 
women, and children disappeared from 
the face of the earth without a whisper as 
to their fate. For many years I thought 
about this mystery as material for a 
symphonic drama. With local devotion 
and a great deal of WPA and Federal 
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Theatre help we built an outdoor amphi- 
theater there close on the quiet waters of 
Roanoke Sound. And in a setting of yel- 
low sands and live oak trees we opened 
The Lost Colony some eleven years ago. 
The play will soon be in rehearsal again 
for its annual summer season. Through 
these years hundreds of thousands of 
people have come to see this project in 
communal theater and to hear the old 
English music, the folk song and hymn 
tunes of our musical heritage, and to see 
the native Indian dances—all part of the 
symphonic drama. The little fishing vil- 
lage of near-by Manteo furnishes us with 
many actors, New York likewise. They 
all meet here, more than two hundred of 
them, year after year, and put on this 
play, their play. And the miracle to me is 
that the box office has so far provided 
enough salary to give each participant a 
modest living wage. 

Another symphonic drama already 
written is The Highland Call. It is de- 
signed for production in the Cape Fear 
Valley in North Carolina. This valley is 
a home and center of the Scottish settle- 
ment in the United States. And recently 
there among the tall pines outside the 
city of Fayetteville close by Fort Bragg 
we selected a site for our outdoor theater. 
And here, before long, it is my hope, the 
story of the Scottish heroine, Flora Mac- 
Donald, with the music and ballads and 
dance of the early Scottish settlers in the 
New World, will be played nightly under 
the stars. 

The Common Glory at Williamsburg, 
Virginia, is another example of this type 
of drama with which I have recently been 
working. This play covers six years in the 
life of Thomas Jefferson and is concerned 
mainly with his efforts to further the 
creation of democratic government in 
these United States. This summer will 
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mark the third season of the drama. And 
so far it has been highly successful as re- 
gards attendance and box-office income. 
The policy of using local actors, strength- 
ened by some Broadway professional 
ones, is used here just as in the case of 
The Lost Colony and the planned-for 
Highland Call. 

At the present there is talk of a sym- 
phonic drama for the sesquicentennial 
celebration in Washington, D.C., in 
1950. I have done a lot of traveling back 
and forth for that idea. And at night I 
have sat out in beautiful Rock Creek 
Park listening to sounds and planning 
the ideal outdoor theater there in which 
the character of George Washington, for 
whom the city is named, could be 
brought to vital and strapping life again. 
A committee of citizens and political fig- 
ures is waiting to hear from Congress as 
to the monetary wherewithal, and we are 
all praying. 

And up and down the length of Cali- 
fornia I have traveled, stopping at every 
old mission from San Francisco to San 
Diego looking for a site, a home for a 
future great passion play of the South- 
west. It seems now as if somewhere in the 
quiet and brooding mountains of Ojai 
Valley a place will be found for building 
the most beautiful outdoor theater in the 
world, and there under the dry and rain- 
less stars the religious and inspiring story 
of the early padres in that wide land 
could be restated and relived. 
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This type of drama which I have 
elected to call symphonic seems to be 
fitted to the needs and dramatic genius 
of the American people. Our richness of 
tradition, our imaginative folk life, our 
boundless enthusiasm and health, our 
singing and dancing and poetry, our 
lifted hearts and active feet and hands, 
even our multitudinous mechanical and 
machine means for self-expression—all 
are too outpouring for the narrow con- 
fines of the usual professional and killing- 
ly expensive Broadway play and stage. 
But they can be put to use in the sym- 
phonic drama and its theater. It is wide 
enough, free enough, and among the 
people cheap enough for their joy and 
popular use. 

The idea is apparently spreading. I 
hope so. Hardly a day passes that I don’t 
get a letter from some section of the 
United States asking me to come and 
write a symphonic drama and help build 
a theater to stage it in. Well, there seems 
to be a challenge here to American play- 
wrights all right—and to our actors, 
scene designers, technicians, and dancers 
and singers as well. It begins to look as if 
the clogged-up and hobbled dramatic 
talents now going to waste in the hollow 
haunts of Broadway have no real excuse 
longer to continue their wastage. The 
people are waiting for these talents. The 
people need them. And the true theater 
must live and be among the people. 
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Adam's Soliloquy in Book X of “Paradise Lost” 


KESTER SVENDSEN* 


I WISH to discuss this soliloquy as a 
dramatic monologue, not only for what 
it reveals of Adam but as a revelation of 


Adam, as a monologue. I wish also to 


show something of its structural relation- 
ship to the rest of the poem. I am con- 
cerned with the logic of the passage as a 
dramatization and as a part of a long 
narrative poem. 

Adam’s soliloquy is the longest single 
speech in Paradise Lost, excluding, of 
course, the narratives by Raphael and 
Michael, which are not proper speeches 
at all in the dramatic sense of the word. 
One is surprised to find so little about 
this soliloquy in Milton scholarship and 
criticism. It has been annotated, to be 
sure; and the echoes of Shakespeare, 
biblical material, Greek philosophy, the- 
ological disputation, and scholasticism 
have been remarked by the editors. Some 
attention has been paid the dramatic 
function of these hundred and twenty- 
four lines (X, 720-844), but very little 
analysis has been brought to bear upon 
the soliloquy as a poetic structure within 
the framework of the epic. In many ways 
this is the most significant single passage 
in the poem; and, if the suggestions ad- 
vanced in this paper prove valid, the 
soliloquy will be seen not only as a most 
important stage in the development of 
Adam’s character but as a partial justi- 
fication for the eleventh and twelfth 
books, which have often been criticized 
as padding. 

In the first place, Adam’s soliloquy is 
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a tragic recognition scene, obligatory to 
the plot. The debate in Hell, as has been 
remarked, bears very little relation to the 
action of the poem; but this debate of 
Adam with his conscience is a necessary 
result of the Fall and the prelude to his 
emotional maturity. The psychological 
experience of the soliloquy is a catharsis 
as a process of discovery; as Adam learns 
more about himself, he purges off the 
grosser corruption of his will. But the 
total experience is one of creation rather 
than excretion. The purging is only a pre- 
liminary to growth, the growth of 
Adam’s faith in God, a faith that he lost 
when he yielded to Eve and regains only 
after Eve has taught him that his deity 
is a God of mercy as well as of justice. 
But at the conclusion of the soliloquy 
Adam is in the depths of despair; his tor- 
tured acceptance of God’s justice leaves 
him finally flat upon the ground. Only 
after he has listened to Eve’s prayers 
does he realize that God will listen to his. 

The soliloquy is also the great justifi- 
cation scene of the poem. This is the 
place where the promise in the opening 
lines of Book I is made good. Adam must 
recognize his guilt and accept it as just; 
he must also receive Eve as a partner in 
his guilt, not merely as Satan’s partner 
in evil. The strategy of the passage is 
debate: Adam divides against himself; 
reason struggles with passion; he calls up 
excuses and evasions, only to argue them 
down, his reason gradually emerging to 
keep him honest. Yet the process is not 
merely logical; if it were, the dramatic 
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features would be lost in a desert of theo- 
logical disputation. One can perceive an 
emotional, as well as an intellectual, 
progress in Adam’s situation. He moves 
from despair and grief to resentment, to 
uncertainty, to fear and horror, to des- 
perate irony, and finally, to terror. His 
last state before Eve’s appearance is one 
of pathos, self-consciously expressed by 
Adam when he says that the groves and 
dales were accustomed to “farr other 
Song” than the present lament. 

This is one of the loneliest scenes in 
literature. Adam is completely isolated, 
alienated from God on account of his sin 
and from Eve because he cannot at this 
stage consider her as anything but an 
instrument of Satan. Even the animals 
glare at him as they pass. Hidden in 
gloomiest shade, Adam moves in a spirit- 
ual darkness as well. He has nowhere to 
turn and no one to turn to except his 
conscience. His sense of guilt is his only 
companion, and he wrestles with it as 
with an adversary. 

Adam begins with a consciously ironic 
contrast between his present and former 
state. “O miserable of happie . . . mee 
...now becom / Accurst of blessed.” 
The antithesis in the opening lines 
strengthens the conflict and promotes the 
reader’s awareness of the division, which 
is the major method of the soliloquy. 
That Adam is still in the grip of pride ap- 
pears from his concern, at first, not for 
posterity but for what posterity will say 
of him. Later his concern is genuine, 
and when he answers one question with 
another, “What if thy Son / Prove dis- 
obedient, and reprov’d, retort, / Where- 
fore didst thou beget me,” the analogy 
shows that posterity sticks in his mind, 
and the reader is prepared for a return to 
the theme. 

Adam’s consciousness of the contrast 
between his innocence and his guilt 
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reaches a little peak of grief when he 
apostrophizes the lost Eden, and then 
shifts abruptly to resentment, addressing 
his creator with a presumption that re- 
veals the evil of pride and corrupt will 
still at work in him: “O fleeting joyes / 
Of Paradise, dear bought with lasting 
woes. / Did I request thee, Maker, from 
my Clay, / To mould me Man?” It is 
this repeated shift in subject or point of 
view that helps to keep the soliloquy 
fluid and active, as well as to convey the 
confusion and conflict in Adam’s mind. 
After tortured argument, he accepts the 
justice as well as the superiority of God 
and says: “Be it so, for I submit, his 
doom is fair.”” He reaches a calm that is 
broken immediately by his uncertainty 
about the delay of death’s stroke. He 
still does not understand the nature of 
his punishment because he is too ob- 
sessed with his own anguish. The pain is 
chiefly in his mind, and, until it is purged 
of some of its carnal fear and insecurity, 
the mind will be darkened. The doubts 
that assail him, provoked by his sin, are, 
however, evidence of an active mind. 
Adam is on his way back intellectually, 
though he is still floundering in emotion- 
al upheaval. Morbidly he debates with 
himself the death of the soul with the 
body and concludes: “All of me then 
shall die.” But this decision does not 
diminish his growing awareness of ‘“‘end- 
lesse miserie,” his feeling that his whole 
existence will but repeat the conditions 
of his present chaos. Now his concern for 
posterity becomes unselfish; he wishes 
not so much to avoid the curses of those 
he addresses as his sons as, in ironical 
language, to waste the patrimony on 
himself. It is consistent with the psycho- 
logical experience here that this genuine 
concern should lead Adam to another re- 
bellious question against God’s justice: 
“Why should all mankind / For one 
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mans fault thus guiltless be condemn’d, / 
If guiltless?” The rebellion dissipates 
under honest self-criticism as he realizes 
that what he desires and what he fears 
alike destroy all hope of refuge. He con- 
cludes, despairingly: “O Conscience, 
into what Abyss of fears / And horrors 
hast thou driv’n me; out of which / I find 
no way, from deep to deeper plung’d!”’ 


It was still daylight when Adam began 
his struggle with conscience. Now it is 
night, a night different from others be- 
cause his sense of guilt represents all 
things with double terror. He curses his 
creation now, not his creator, imagining 
in his weakened judgment that he can 
separate the act from the actor. As he 
laments the different song to which the 
hills and dales once made answer, Eve 
approaches, and, to judge from Adam’s 
savage outburst, she startles him. Ex- 
cept for one side glance, Adam has not 
thought of Eve in the preceding lines of 
the soliloquy. Now the full force of his 
despair and frustration is visited upon 
her as a tangible form of them and is then 
extended to all womankind. In his anger 
he challenges God for his motive in cre- 
ating woman. Finally, he generalizes 
about marriage in a way that seems ridic- 
ulous, in view of his inexperience with 
reluctant parents or rival lovers: 


Or whom he wishes most shall seldom gain 
Through her perverseness, but shall see her gaind 
By a farr worse, or if she love, withheld 

By Parents, or his happiest choice too late 
Shall meet, alreadie linkt and Wedlock-bound 
To a fell Adversarie, his hate or shame: 

Which infinite calamitie shall cause 

To Humane life, and houshold peace confound. 


The editors remark upon this passage 
only that it is Milton’s recollection of his 
own unhappy experience with Mary 
Powell or his interest in a Miss Davis. In 
view of Adam’s inexperience, one may 
suppose that this has seemed the best 
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explanation for the presence of the lines. 
Dramatically considered, however, the 
lines make good sense without reference 
to Mary Powell. Adam’s generalizations 
are ridiculous, and properly so. The ef- 
fect of such a speech is to suggest both 
lack of judgment in Adam and his ripe- 
ness for persuasion by Eve. He moves 
from the particular to the general; he is 
blustering, generalizing from a single ex- 
ample which his own experience will not 
even support, much less confirm. I do not 
speak of Milton’s intentions in the mat- 
ter. I speak only of the dramatic figure 
Adam cuts as he makes these remarks, a 
ridiculous figure perfectly appropriate to 
his disorganized and weakened spirit. A 
comparable effect on the reader occurs 
earlier when Adam describes himself as 
more miserable than any example past or 
future. The reader’s awareness of Adam’s 
ignorance of future examples tends to 
persuade him all the more of Adam’s dis- 
traught condition. 

It is in the next speech that Eve 
teaches Adam what he could not learn in 
his soliloquy; for she rouses his pity by 
offering to take all the punishment on 
herself. She thus teaches him mercy as a 
feature of his superiority to her; and his 
faith in God’s mercy wakens from that 
moment. Before this he has been con- 
cerned only with the justification of God 
and with his own miserable lot. Now his 
faith grows, and he looks to God for 
mercy. In this sense Adam is just begin- 
ning to believe in a complete God, a God 
of love and mercy as well as a God of 
power and justice. 

As to the structure of the soliloquy, 
three themes dominate: Adam, his im- 
mortality, and death, death feared and 
invited, with the latter two moving the 
first, Adam, toward a climax of despair. 
The strategy of the passage is dialectic— 
on the one hand, the sense of emotional 
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deformity and turmoil, produced in part 
by the abrupt changes in subject and 
tone, not to speak of the many contrasts, 
broken lines, and the high proportion of 
double caesuras. Contrasting to this feel- 
ing of turmoil and chaos is the binding 
and unifying effect produced by the 
repetition of ideas, words, and even 
sounds. The twin themes of immortality 
and death are reflected constantly in the 
synonyms and figures throughout. Adam 
speaks of Jasting woes, endless woes, living 
Death, wrath without end, and so on. Simi- 
larly, the words death or- dies and curse 
run like dark threads through the fabric 
of the passage. The three themes— 
Adam, immortality, and death—aunite in 
a climax in the despairing cry, “both 
death and I / Am found Eternal.” The 
singular verb expresses Adam’s terrified 
identification of himself with his punish- 
ment as a single everlasting entity. 

A further unification appears from the 
presence in the soliloquy, in their usual 
order, of what the theologians, including 
Milton, called the “four degrees of 
death.”’ The first degree is all those evils 
which lead to death and which came into 
the world upon the Fall of man, the most 
important of which are guiltiness and the 
terrors of conscience. The second degree 
is spiritual death, which is the obscuring 
of right reason. The third is the death of 
the body and soul, the very conclusion 
which Adam himself reaches. The fourth 
degree—and this, too, realized within the 
solilogquy—is death eternal, the punish- 
ment of the damned. 

It should be remarked here that the 
mortalist heresy, which is identified with 
Milton as well as with Adam because of 
its appearance in De doctrina Christiana 
is, dramatically considered, really one of 
the evasions that Adam abjures near the 
end of the soliloquy. Adam tries to com- 
fort himself by saying, “All of me then 


shall die,’’ but soon abandons that no- 
tion, as he realizes that none of him will 
ever die. 

In addition to the repetition of ideas 
and words indicated above, there is in the 
passage a very interesting use of sound. 
It is full of the harsh sounds which Chard 
Powers Smith, in analyzing Shake- 
speare’s poetry, has described as those 
which give strength and fiber to English 
verse. For a single illustration, the k- 
sounds in such words as becom, accurst, 
request, Maker, clay, concur’d, darkness, 
corporeal, and clod contribute, unobtru- 
sively but unmistakably, to the emphasis 
upon Adam’s agony. 

The organic relationship of this pas- 
sage to the rest of the poem can now, I 
think, be demonstrated structurally as 
well as psychologically. Thus, when 
Adam and Eve sinned, the discord 
moved from them out into the cosmos, 
producing directly the external effects of 
the Fall. Just before the soliloquy opens, 
the movement is comparable but re- 
versed. The movement now is from the 
circumference to the center. As they are 
mentioned in this passage, first come the 
alterations in the stars and planets; then 
the winds and the change in the skies; 
then discord in animals is described; and, 
finally, Adam also in chaos. : 


these were from without 
The growing miseries, which Adam saw 
Alreadie in part, though hid in gloomiest shade, 
To sorrow abandond, but worse felt within. 


The effects of the Fall move back upon 
him, and that fact is further suggested by 
what Adam says of his curses: 


all from mee 
Shall with a fierce reflux on mee redound, 
On mee as on thir natural center light 
Heavie, though in thir place. 


This reversal of movement effects a rela- 
tion between the organization of the pre- 
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ceding events and the organization of 
this passage. 

The relation of the soliloquy to the 
events of the last two books is not struc- 
tural in this same way, but it is no less 
organic. The Adam in Books XI and 
XII acts like the Adam of Book X and 
does so in part because of what happens 
in the soliloquy. The one grows out of the 
other. It is not simply that the instructed 
Adam moves from the despair of the 
soliloquy to a realization of his opportu- 
nities and responsibilities. All through 
his soliloquy, as he twists and turns 
under the lash of his conscience, Adam 
clutches at evasions or jumps to conclu- 
sions, only to correct himself under the 
prodding of his slowly emerging reason. 
The process is continued in the visions, 
which are a kind of education by induc- 
tion. Michael shows him death and tells 
him of senility, and Adam says: “‘Hence- 
forth I flie not Death, nor would prolong 
/ Life much.” Michael corrects him: 
“Nor love thy Life, nor hate.’’ Again, 
Adam sees the bevy of fair women and 
thinks Nature fulfilled in their beauty. 
Michael rebukes him: “Judg not what is 
best / By pleasure.” After the lecture 
Adam shifts his ground and has to be 
corrected again. He says: “Still I see the 
tenor of Mans woe / Holds on the same, 
from Woman to begin.’”’ Michael replies: 
“From Mans effeminate slackness it be- 
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gins.” One of the effects of the original 
sin and of the despair into which Adam 
fell is this impulsiveness, this impaired 
judgment. It is not merely that these cor- 
rections by Michael provide some sug- 
gestion of dramatic conflict in what 
would otherwise be, as far as Michael and 
Adam are concerned, straight exposition. 
They are also, and more importantly, 
the appropriate psychological effect of 
Adam’s experience in the soliloquy, and 
they tie that section to the experience of 
Books XI and XII. 

The device of the debate within the 
soliloquy is paralleled by the debate 
within the dialogue. The one is not only 
related to the other but arises out of it as 
a feature of Adam’s character. The rela- 
tionship strengthens the sense of struc- 
tural unity and necessity in the poem as 
a whole and, in this effect, justifies, dra- 
matically at least, the last two books. 
The practice is continued to the very end 
of the poem, with Michael’s final modifi- 
cation. After Adam exclaims in satisfac- 
tion that he has learned his lesson, 
Michael commends him but again quali- 
fies his enthusiasm: 

onely add 
Deeds to thy knowledge answerable, add Faith, 
Add Vertue, Patience, Temperance, add Love, 
By name to come call’d Charitie, the soul 
Of all the rest: then wilt thou not be loath 


To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 
A Paradise within thee, happier farr. 
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The Predicament of Modern Poetry 


HENRY W. WELLS' 


I; Is generally acknowledged that the 
poetical branch of literature finds itself 
today in an unusual and somewhat un- 
comfortable position. The warmest en- 
thusiasts for modern poetry perforce 
admit that it is not serving the functions 
which might legitimately be desired. The 
audience for verse, though possibly fit, is 
rather painfully limited to the few. Vol- 
umes of poetry enjoy at best a very mod- 
erate circulation, while the radio has not 
as yet provided an impressive medium, 
and the stage very generally prefers 
prose. Moreover, even if one assumes 
that the function of poetry is no longer to 
be read or heard but the purely therapeu- 
tic function of being written, too few 
persons actually compose it, even on a 
thoroughly amateur basis. It has become 
one of the stepchildren in the family of 
the arts. The poet’s position in society 
may not be quite so desperate as the 
sculptor’s, but it is, to repeat, none too 
comfortable. This condition is certainly 
not owing to an inadequate quantity of 
theoretical criticism, for of this an abun- 
dance has at least been written, if not 
read. Yet this criticism frequently cir- 
cumvents the main and most serious is- 
sues arising from the special conditions of 
our times. This brief article presents one 
more analysis, aimed at the principal 
points at issue as these appear to the 
present writer. 

The main conclusions are that, in ways 
not commonly understood, modern poet- 
ry suffers, first of all, from an intense 
egocentricity and, secondarily, from 
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a disproportionate preoccupation with 
technique. This does not mean that there 
is any real doubt as to the importance of 
self-expression in the arts or of the need 
for continuous application to technical 
problems. But, properly to perform their 
function, poets, like other artists, should 
achieve a keen understanding of their 
potential public and of their neighbors 
both individually and collectively. Nei- 
ther their thirst for self-expression nor 
their quest, under the influence of scien- 
tific thought, for technical solutions 
should deter them from a humaneness 
which modern verse so generally lacks. 
These may appear very obvious conclu- 
sions, but they are almost as often neg- 
lected in theory as they are disregarded 
in practice. 

Critical writing in the twentieth cen- 
tury affords so pertinent a commentary 
on the poetry itself that it encourages an 
indirect approach through the work of 
the critics and theorists. It is a legitimate 
short-cut or convenience; criticism, being 
already analysis, meets our questions 
halfway. 

To an extraordinary degree modern 
poets are the best and most diligent crit- 
ics in the field. Among the most trench- 
ant essays to appear in English on the 
form and function of poetry are those by 
T. S. Eliot, A. E. Housman, Stephen 
Spender, W. B. Yeats, Edith Sitwell, 
Day Lewis, Robert Graves, Conrad 
Aiken, Wallace Stevens, John Crowe 
Ransom, Allen Tate, and Ezra Pound. 
Perhaps the most influential of modern 
poets, T. S. Eliot is as clearly a leader in 
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criticism as in creative writing. Much 
the same conditions have appeared in 
France, Germany, and Italy; the poets 
themselves, like Rilke and Valéry, have 
been fascinated by aesthetic theory as 
applied to their art. The pronounced de- 
velopment along these lines has been due 
equally to the self-consciousness fostered 
by the climate of the times and to the 
passion for an increasingly precise or 
semiscientific analysis which is also en- 
couraged by the spirit of the age. So 
specialized a language is modern poetry 
that its practitioners themselves have 
largely usurped the place of the critics. 
For one professional critic, such as I. A. 
Richards, there is a score of poet-critics, 
such as Ezra Pound. 

Although much of this criticism deals 
most specifically with language and po- 
etics, it is notable that a considerable 
part of it also glances at the social condi- 
tions of our times and the civilization in 
which we live. The poets are, as a rule, 
very severe critics of this society. The 
proportion between social and technical 
criticism much resembles that between a 
socially conscious and a primarily per- 
sonal subject matter in the verse itself. 
In short, the proportion is fairly even in 
each case. Yet so violently antagonistic 
is the view of modern society commonly 
found among our poets, both as artists 
and as commentators, that all pretense of 
sympathy or impartiality is lost and, 
where the subject matter of the poem is 
social, the spirit or principal meaning re- 
mains of a strongly egocentric character. 

By his condemnation of existing soci- 
ety the poet as critic follows a familiar 
pattern as old as the prophetical books of 
the Bible, and older still. Yet under pres- 
ent circumstances and with careful read- 
ing, it becomes difficult for the impartial 
observer to free his mind from the 
thought that the poet condemns a society 
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that has already rejected him. Whether 
the modern poet is a belated primitive 
whom the mechanistic world repudiates 
or whatever may be the cause, it is cer- 
tain that for a century and a half the 
poets as a class have been much more 
often at war than at peace with society. 
George Crabbe is one of the last impor- 
tant English poets who managed to live 
passably in the modern city and to find 
it a home, even while severely criticizing 
its faults. Since the rise of romanticism, 
on the one hand, and industrialism, on 
the other, the poet has commonly con- 
ceived of himself as an exile in the midst 
of the multitude, loneliest when living in 
the modern megalopolis. Wordsworth 
projects this position in the passage in The 
Prelude dealing with London. Baudelaire 
carries Wordsworth’s complaint vastly 
further. The shining particles of The 
Waste Land are also gleaming bits of 
London dust which T. S. Eliot, with 
magnificent affectation, shakes from the 
soles of his egotistical boots. This is the 
most characteristic attitude of the recent 
poet, just as pirouetting upon a Greek 
headland, as Max Beerbohm reminds us, 
was the typical pose of the Byronic 
period. 

This spectacle of the poet in angry and 
perplexed exile is a familiar theme not 
only among the great, acclaimed at least 
by the cult of their followers, but among 
the lowly. The typical poet, whether 
known or unknown, joins D. H. Law- 
rence in scorn for “the filthy bour- 
geoisie.”’ The present writer, for example, 
is in receipt of a recent letter from a 
talented young poet wholly uncontami- 
nated by publicity, writing from a New 
England city of approximately a hundred 
thousand, where the writer sadly com- 
plains that no one in the city understands 
what he as a poet is attempting. Al- 
though my correspondent does not know 
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them, there are probably at least fifty or 
a hundred of his fellow-citizens nursing 
the same grievance. And the same condi- 
tion holds true in any considerable city 
in the Western world. Under such un- 
happy circumstances the poet’s com- 
plaint is easily explained, though by no 
means easily removed. The poet fears 
that to write popularly means the de- 
basement of his art to the level of a dull, 
unimaginative mob; the crowd mean- 
while starves, or at most exists, upon an 
allegedly depraved pseudo-art of movies, 
soap-operas, mechanical tunes, and vul- 
gar rhymes. 

In their criticism of society, whether 
in verse or in prose, the poets have of 
late followed three major courses, in all 
cases evading a frank and intimate view 
of mankind as existing today. There are 
the reactionaries, who turn to the past; 
the radicals, who turn to a hypothetical 
future; and the liberals, generally so bent 
on whitewashing the existing society that 
they overlook much the larger part of it. 
All three views are, as a rule, less inti- 
mate than doctrinaire. The reactionaries 
and the radicals, or, as often happens in 
America, the neo-Fascists and the ex- 
Communists, constitute by far the larger 
parties, while, in this sense of the word at 
least, the liberals have dwindled into 
minor significance. And it is a piquant 
irony that reactionaries and radicals ap- 
pear in exquisite agreement at least in so 
far as they condemn the alleged errors of 
our modern era. Thus T. S. Eliot’s latest 
poems, vehicles for a most reactionary 
philosophy, were first published in Amer- 
ica in a review founded under Marxist 
auspices, while no Communist could pos- 
sibly say harsher things about capitalis- 
tic society than has such an apologist for 
the old southern tradition as Mr. Allen 
Tate. Our world would indeed be a gigan- 


tic jest were it not a still more colossal 
tragedy. 

Mr. Tate, no less representative in his 
thinking than inspired in his verse, af- 
fords as convenient a clue as any poet or 
critic to the precise character of the ob- 
sessive egocentricity of the modern poet. 
Such a poet may virtually be defined as 
one who, delicate in sensibility, has 
grown about him a protective shell af- 
fording at least a partial insulation from 
the arrows of outrageous fortune. The 
poem is the shell, lovely and rather cold. 
(This largely accounts for the still more 
exquisite poems which Miss Marianne 
Moore in her profound stoicism has writ- 
ten on skunks, shellfish, elephants, the 
rhinoceros, beetles, and a vast number of 
the better insulated of God’s creatures.) 
The poet has, then, become spokesman 
for an exaggerated subjectivity. Even 
when he chooses a social subject matter, 
he is, as a rule, masking the most violent 
of his personal reactions. This clearly ap- 
pears in the explanatory comments of 
Allen Tate upon his masterpiece, “Ode 
to the Confederate Dead,” widely and 
rightly recognized as one of the best 
poems recently written in America. 

Mr. Tate’s explanatory remarks occu- 
py a chapter of a score of pages in his 
volume, Reason in Madness. The essay is 
sufficiently described by its revealing 
title, “Narcissus as Narcissus.”’ Accord- 
ing to his exposition of the case, the mod- 
ern poet, perforce an exile from society 
by reason of his refined sensibilities and 
the unrefined world, has little to con- 
template save himself and, no doubt, his 
fellow-poets. His ode, he declares, is not 
really about the Confederates, dead or 
alive. Tate as a poet is here not really a 
southerner or writing about southerners. 
He is actually quite what he indicates 
himself to be, a typical modern poet and 
aesthete, characterized, above all, by a 
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self-acknowledged and an almost boast- 
ful, if not positively snobbish, egocen- 
tricity. 

The attitude of contempt and impa- 
tient scorn with which a very large pro- 
portion of our poets have viewed modern 
civilization may, indeed, constitute them 
a valiant faction devoted to ultimate 
truth, serving the cause of evolution, 
and, like a formidable pick, prying loose 
the dead rot from a diseased culture; but 
their exaggeratedly satirical position has 
tended to desiccate and disperse even the 
finest properties of their art. In other 
words, they may lay better claim to mar- 
tyrdom in behalf of social idealism than 
to effectual service in the cause of art it- 
self. This is not to assume a doctrine of 
art for art’s sake; it is, on the contrary, 
to presume that art in the normal society 
is widely distributed and founded on 
some sympathetic and warm under- 
standing of the individuals constituting 
society. Such is, on the whole, not the 
case with the most widely recognized 
poetry written today, a fair proportion 
of which merely scolds society, while the 
remainder plunges into the obscure shad- 
ows, into the profound abyss, of purely 
personal and fundamentally incommuni- 
cable experience. 

The powerful drift toward specializa- 
tion seen so conspicuously in all depart- 
ments of modern life has invaded poetry 
to its own serious loss. Poetry has pre- 
sumably drifted further from prose than 
its own best interests admit. Further- 
more, in keeping with the scientific tem- 
per of the age, poets have to an exagger- 
ated degree become absorbed in the tech- 
nical problems of their craft, making of 
it a unique puzzle rather than a genuine 
expression of or to either the public or the 
private man. There can, of course, be no 
question as to the poet’s need to master 
his technique, but neither is there any 
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serious question of the undesirability of 
the technique’s mastering him. 

These developments become all the 
more confusing inasmuch as science and 
its seeming antagonist, romanticism, 
have, so far as poetry is concerned, oper- 
ated to much the same ends. By a sad 
irony those poets and poet-critics de- 
claiming most loudly against the Ro- 
mantic movement, especially those of the 
cult of T. S. Eliot, have by virtue of their 
extraordinary addiction to egocentricity 
inherited the most dubious qualities of 
that movement. It seems as though Mr. 
Eliot’s denunciations of the Romantics 
were motivated by a desire to throw the 
reader off the scent of his own profound 
romanticism, just as his denial of the im- 
portance of poetry as personal expression 
appears a feint to conceal his own over- 
whelming egoism as an artist. 

Only with a more broadly based and 
more genuine humanity can the poet 
in the immediate future achieve any 
marked progress in his craft. The very 
real difficulties of reconciling a distin- 
guished art with a large audience, either 
bourgeois or proletarian, either in Amer- 
ica or in Russia, may be great, but they 
must and will be faced. Poetry, no less 
than radio and the theater, requires a 
broad audience to flourish adequately. 
Ceasing to mutter biliously to himself 
within his beard, to exploit a feminine 
mystification, or to communicate merely 
with a chain of academic seminars, the 
poet of the next period will most certainly 
return to a saner conception of the true 
functions of the poetic art. This does not 
mean a radical change it the bearing of 
his subject matter on the public, social, 
or political life, on the one hand, or the 
private life, on the other. The less these 
distinctions appear imperative, undoubt- 
edly the better. The chief change indi- 
cated by current excesses lies in the need 
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for the poet to modify his egocentricity 
and to write increasingly of and for man- 
kind. A classical style or, in other words, 
a style sufficiently powerful to delight 
readers in many periods is not, as a rule, 
achieved, as Emily Dickinson achieved 
hers, by avoiding contemporary allusion 
but, as Aristophanes, Shakespeare, Mo- 
ligre, and Dryden witness, by utilizing 
such allusion. Writing from the heart of 
an Ireland unswayed by industrial civili- 
zation, Yeats, the ablest poet of the 
times, as Eliot is the most fashionable, 
gave us the best verse that our age has 
produced where this verse shuns the 
fashions and remains wholly retrospec- 
tive in style as well as in ideas. But the 


modern consciousness calls for its own 
uncompromising expression. Poetry is 
still potentially what it has been since the 
dawn of man’s social living, a major 
medium for his vision and his life of the 
spirit. Its sun, though in sensational 
eclipse, will undoubtedly again shine to 
the solace and pleasure of mankind. The 
desired goal can presumably be achieved 
only by an upheaveal in the world of lit- 
erature and society little short of a spirit- 
ual revolution. Although no easy formula 
is available for critic or for poet, certain 
of the primary conditions for progress 
out of our grave predicament and im- 
passe are by no means obscure and have, 
I trust, been indicated in this article. 


How Shall the Undergraduate Read 
Chaucer? Some Suggestions 


H. M. SMYSER* 


Te text of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 
has come down to us in what is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, its original, pure, and 
correct form., Unlike the text of the Old 
Testament or, for that matter, of Ham- 
let or Lear, it is free from any consider- 
able obscurities of the sort which arise 
when an early manuscript is damaged or 
when an early copyist or printer makes 
stupid or careless changes. Furthermore, 
as it happens, Chaucer never deals in 
prophecy, riddles, or charms or in any 
other literary genre in which writers are 
sometimes wilfully obscure. His depar- 
tures from correct and easily under- 
standable syntax—as in General Pro- 


logue, lines 172—76—are so rare and so 


very obvious as to cause no trouble, es- 
pecially since each is explained in the 
* Connecticut College. 


notes in any edition likely to be used in 
the classroom. From these facts it fol- 
lows, I believe, that the teacher of 
Chaucer is justified in urging upon the 
student, as a working principle always 
to be held in the front of the mind, the 
assumption that in Chaucer every single 
line makes good sense, and sense which 
can be rendered accurately in Modern 
English. 

Unless my observations and inferences 
have been incorrect, this principle is not 
always impressed upon undergraduate 
readers of Chaucer and is especially like- 
ly to be neglected in the brief readings 
done in survey or “great-masters’’ 
courses, where time is at a premium. 
Here, particularly, the instructor is 
tempted to enter into a tacit gentlemen’s 
agreement that the student will get 
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what he can out of Chaucer, without 
being held responsible either in quizzes 
or in final examinations for literal and 
exact paraphrases of the text. The result 
is that the student “reads to get the 
general idea”’ or “reads to get the story.” 

Unfortunately, neither the “general 
idea” nor the “story” is great literature 
—neither, in fact, is usually Chaucer’s, 
since he appropriated both ideas and 
plots. As a poet, Chaucer is comparable 
to Flemish painters: his genius manifests 
itself in the ability to record the precise 
detail, to draw the fine line, that gives 
life and depth. To read him for “the gen- 
eral idea” or for ‘“‘the story” is like pre- 
ferring indistinct black-and-white photo- 
graphs of Breughel’s paintings to the 
originals. 

To know what Chaucer is talking 
about and yet to miss the color, the real 
poetry, is easy. For example, perhaps the 
most somberly beautiful scene in The 
Canterbury Tales is that in which Death 
appears to the three revelers in the “‘Par- 
doner’s Tale” in the figure of an old man 
who cannot die but who forever wanders 
about, knocking with his staff upon the 
ground and begging Mother Earth to 
take him in: 

Thus walke I, lyk a restelees kaityf, 
And on the ground, which is my moodres gate, 
I knokke with my staf, bothe erly and late, 


And seye, “‘Leeve mooder, leet me in!” 
[Works, ed. F. N. Robinson, CT, VI, 728-31.] 


Since modern readers are familiar with 
the word “caitiff’ in the meaning of 
“base, despicable person,” it is all too 
easy to suppose that Chaucer has stooped 
here to a flabby simile in the midst of an 
otherwise magnificent passage—that he 
describes the old man as walking about 
“like a restless, base person.” Actually, 
in Chaucer’s time, “kaityf”’ still had also 
its original meaning of “captive,” “‘pris- 
oner” (Latin captivus), and the simile— 


“Thus walk I like a restless prisoner” — 
has an almost painful sharpness and the 
true appropriateness which we expect of 
figures in all great poetry. 

Words which have disappeared from 
the language since Chaucer’s time and 
are therefore wholly unfamiliar are, at 
first, a nuisance; of that there can be no 
doubt. In my experience, however, it is a 
rapidly diminishing nuisance, especially 
where the student makes use of “flash 
cards,” writing the Chaucerian word on 
one side and the modern English equiva- 
lent on the other. By the end of two or 
three assignments the difficulty of read- 
ing has abated markedly, and in its place 
has come a genuine satisfaction at being 
able to cope with a text that at first 
glance had seemed impossible. In any 
case, “leeve” (“dear”), “theen, theech” 
(“to thrive,” “I thrive’’), “meten”’ (“to 
dream’’), “sweven” (“a dream’’), “ste- 
vene” (“a voice”), “swynken” (‘to la- 
bor’), “unnethes” (“scarcely’’), ‘““wood”’ 
(“insane”), and other such wholly un- 
familiar words cause no lasting difficulty; 
the student looks them up automatically. 
It is such words as “kaityf,”’ which sur- 
vive in identical or at least easily recog- 
nizable form but which have undergone 
a change in meaning (semantic change), 
that present a serious and continuing 
problem to the student. 

Among the thousands of words in 
Chaucer which retain the same form in 
our own Modern English, how is the 
student to detect that sizable minority 
which do not mean in our usage what 
they meant in Chaucer’s? Here, I think, 
we must repeatedly bring the student 
back to our first assumption, that every 
single line makes clear sense. He must be 
reminded constantly that any fogginess 
or inconsistency or flatness in the text is 
to be attributed to a semantic change 
which he has failed to recognize. Why 
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should the Clerk’s discourse be “‘ful of hy 
sentence” with “sentence”’ in the singu- 
lar? Why should the Pardoner begin his 
denunciation of gambling with the words 
“Now wol I yow deffenden hasardrye”? 
Why should the Monk—a stylish, afflu- 
ent man of the world—fasten his hood 
with anything so seemingly Bohemian as 
“a ful curious pyn”’? Why should Arcite, 
in the “‘Knight’s Tale,” say that he is 
likely to “sterve” in despair and distress 
when he is actually in the midst of 
plenty? The student must become con- 
stantly suspicious of expressions like 
these. Occasionally, a knowledge of mod- 
ern French or German may enable him 
to infer Chaucer’s meaning safely—he 
may recall, for example, that modern 
French défendre sometimes still means 
“to forbid,” as in the expression Défense 
de fumer (“Smoking forbidden”), and 
that German séerben still means “‘to die”’ 
(in any fashion and not simply through 
lack of food). But usually, of course, he 
will be forced to turn to his Chaucer 
glossary or to the Oxford New English 
Dictionary. Then and then only will it 
transpire that the “sentence”. of the 
Clerk’s discourse was “elevated senti- 
ment” and that the Monk’s “curious 
pyn” was a pin made with care (Latin 
cura)—that is, skilfully, elaborately, 
beautifully wrought and in every way 
suitable to its wearer. 

Against the difficulty and inconven- 
ience of reading Chaucer closely in under- 
graduate courses is to be weighed, it 
seems to me, the value of a most impor- 
tant by-product. Just as Chaucer has 
been a great master to many later Eng- 
lish poets, so he can be a great master 
to readers of English poetry, not only in 
an aesthetic sense but in the pedagogical 
sense that is our concern here. Since he 
is the earliest of the major English poets 
—by two centuries and by a whole epoch 
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in the history of our tongue—his lan- 
guage, as such, offers the greatest chal- 
lenge to complete understanding. The 
student who reads Chaucer closely de- 
velops a sensitivity to the presence of 
semantic differences in formally similar 
or identical medieval-and-modern Eng- 
lish words, much as one who habitually 
climbs difficult peaks develops extraor- 
dinary sure-footedness. Unfortunately 
for our understanding of later poetry, 
semantic change did not end at Chau- 
cer’s death; it has never ended and will 
never end so long as language is spoken. 
As every teacher knows only too well, 
great numbers of semantic changes ever 
threaten to impede the student’s under- 
standing of Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Herbert, for example—indeed, are sure 
to impede it unless we have made him 
especially wary, especially ready to be 
suspicious of any word that is seemingly 
in the least inept. Even a contemporary 
poet may use a word in a traditional, 
perhaps slightly archaic, sense that may 
be all too easily overlooked in favor of a 
meaning more current and colloquial. 
Thus undergraduates have been known 
to misread a passage in T. S. Eliot’s 
moving “Journey of the Magi,” where 
the speaker is describing the hardships 
suffered in the quest: 


There were times we regretted 
The summer palaces on slopes, the terraces, 
And the silken girls bringing sherbet. 


To take “regretted” in its commonest 
current sense, that is, to look upon the 
Magi as suffering remorse for past in- 
dulgences, which have presumably made 
them less fit for their present task, is 
surely to distort Eliot’s meaning sadly 
and to give the poem an evangelical cast 
which it is not meant to have. The clue 
to semantic error here is to be found in 
the mood of the Magi, which is one of 
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doubt and near-despair; there are times 
when they regret, that is, remember 
wistfully and longingly, the luxuries of 
former days. 

Developing a sensitivity to possible 
semantic differences between Chaucer’s 
words and his own is, I would thus sug- 
gest, the chief means whereby the stu- 
dent may remove the obstacles—so far 
as these are linguistic—between Chaucer 
and himself and, indeed, between all 
other poets and himself. 

As regards Chaucer’s language, there 
remain, of course, other difficulties on the 
more mechanical, syntactic side. It is 
manifestly impossible to make anything 
like a formal study of Middle English 
grammar even in a full Chaucer course, 
to say nothing of the survey or “great- 
masters” courses. The problem is one of 
selection. Pragmatically, I have compiled 
the following five paragraphs as being 
calculated to remove the most common 
and troublesome stumbling blocks from 
the student’s path. I offer them to other 
teachers of Chaucer for what they may 
be worth. (The quotations are from the 
Robinson edition, of the Canterbury 
Tales, cited earlier.) 

1. The order of elements in a sentence 
was less rigidly prescribed in Chaucer’s 
time than in our own. This is likely to be 
at least momentarily puzzling, especially 
when an adverbial preposition appears 
“out of order” (as we see it). Thus: 


I speke a wordes fewe, 
To saffron with my predicacioun. 
(To spice my preaching with.) 
344 f.] 


An heyre clowt to wrappe in me. 
(A hair cloth to wrap me in.) 
(VI, 736] 


God save yow, that boghte agayn mankynde. 
(God, who bought mankind again [redeemed 
mankind] save you.) [VI, 766] 
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2. Common prepositions sometimes 
have a different meaning from that ex- 
pected. It is well to take careful note of 
these as they appear. 

Namoore, up peyne of lesynge of youre heed! 
(No more, upon pain of losing your head!) 

1707] 
Somwhat he lipsed, for his wantownesse, 
To make his Englissh sweete upon his tonge. 
(Somewhat he lisped, on account of his wanton- 


ness. . . .) 
[I, 264 f.] 


That frothen whit as foom for ire wood. 
(That froth as white as foam, insane with, be- 
cause of, wrath.) 


[I, 1659] 
Or elles I am but lost, but if that I 
Be lik a wilde leoun, fool-hardy. 
(Or else I am lost, unless 1. . .) 
[VII, rors f.] 


3. The dative-accusative of pronouns 
is often found in use as a dative, especial- 
ly in impersonal constructions without 
subject. (The dative has the sense of 
“to”’ or “for.’’) 


Now is me shape eternally to dwelle. . . . 
(Now is [it] “shaped” [destined] for me eternally 
to dwell. . . .) 
(I, 1225] 


Seillynge hir cours, where as hem liste go. 
(Sailing their course, where [it] pleased [was 
pleasing to] them to go.) 
[V, 851] 


(Incidentally, the student may remem- 

ber that the Chaucerian “hem” is plural 

by relating it—correctly—to our col- 

loquial “ ’em.”’) 

Wel hath Fortune yturned thee the dys. 

(Well hath Fortune turned the dice for thee.) 
[I, 1238] 


4. Some passages, otherwise perplex- 
ing, will become clear if the student will 
“pronounce” the words mentally (or still 
better, orally) and will endeavor to ig- 
nore modern spelling conventions. 
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Wolde han maked any herte lighte 

That evere was born, but if to greet siknesse, 
Or to greet sorwe, helde it in distresse. 

(Would have made any heart light 

That ever was born, unless foo great sickness, 
Or oo great sorrow, held it in distress.) 


[V, 914-916] 
To his felawes in he took the way. 
(To his companion’s inn he took his way.) 
[VIL, 3026] 


5. Various other obsolete constructions 
and acceptations will, like those named 
above, soon become familiar to the read- 
er of Chaucer and will lose any obscurity 


or even strangeness that they may have 
had at first. Among these may be men- 
tioned: (a) the, to us, superfluous use of 
that in combination with another con- 
junction (“Whan that Aprille with his 
shoures soote”’ [I, 1]); (6) conversely, the 
use of that to mean that which, so that, and 
the like (“Thou hast nat doon that I 
comanded thee” [III, 2041; cf. VII, 
2858]); (c) the (very common) use of 
ther to mean where (“Lo Grenewych, ther 
many a shrewe is inne!”’ [I, 3907]); and 
(d) the use of such contracted verb forms 
as rit for rideth and fint for findeth. 


A Modest Proposal 


WILLIS D. 


Tue department of English at any uni- 
versity is a battleground. For some years 
two major wars have been waged within 
such departments. Like natives of a 
ceaselessly warring tribe, English faculty 
members soon grow accustomed to such 
a condition. They forget the customs of 
peace and begin to feel that only such a 
siege of warfare—suppressed at this mo- 
ment, volcanic at that moment—is usual 
and even proper. Around the edges of the 
two present conflicts, moreover, new 
skirmishes and sudden forays are boiling 
up. These new areas of strife are por- 
tentous in their effects. Here is a phe- 
nomenon which requires us to think 
through the whole philosophy of depart- 
ments of English. First, though, let us 
briefly recall the two traditional areas of 
conflict. 

Of these two, one is ancestral—a kind 
of tribal war. It is the old battle between 
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literature and language, between aes- 
thetics and philology. Whether English 
should be considered and taught essen- 
tially as an aesthetic art or as a philologi- 
cal science apparently is debatable and, 
it seems, unresolvable. Weariness has in- 
duced a fretful pact between these two 
views, though that pact periodically 
flares into petty war. At some schools an 
uneasy compromise has granted aesthet- 
ics the undergraduate courses in litera- 
ture and philology the graduate courses. 
Each side, however, raids into the terri- 
tory of the other, and the compromise is 
marred by flashes of temper, internal ad- 
justments, swift seizures of power. By 
and large, today linguistics is on the de- 
fensive, aesthetics boldly offensive. The 
situation, though, is restless; the conflict 
may sleep for days and years, but it is not 
dead. 


More recent and far more momentous . 


is the second civil war within English de- 
partments. This is the relatively new and 
increasingly serious battle between 
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“British” literature and “American” lit- 
erature. It is violent enough to force in 
time a complete schism—an India and a 
Pakistan. Unless a richer and truer phi- 
losophy is adopted, indeed, an absolute 
cleavage seems inevitable within a gener- 
ation. At some colleges it already exists. 
The cry of the nationalist is heard in the 
land. Such a cry cannot be shrugged off, 
for nationalism in literature is surely the 
curse of this century as much as is na- 
tionalism in politics. There is no stronger 
force today and no more dangerous one. 

Certainly, it must be admitted that a 
nationalistic rift is growing with alarm- 
ing speed within English departments. 
Normally the chairman is a man trained 
in British literature. If so, those of the 
staff who are skilled in American studies 
feel repressed and injured; jealously they 
count the number of offerings in Ameri- 
can literature and compare that number 
with the courses in British literature. 
Along with many voices outside the uni- 
versity, these men demand at least equal 
representation with British literature. 
We are Americans, they say; our stu- 
dents are Americans; we want them to 
understand their national life, and the 
best approach is through our national 
literature—the human being is lost in the 
American. So eloquent are these argu- 
ments that at almost every university 
today courses in American literature are 
multiplying and, even so, many chair- 
men suffer pangs for fear that not enough 
American literature is being presented 
within their department. 

If the chairman is a man trained in 
American literature, those of the staff 
who specialized in British culture are 
worried. They see their subject chal- 
lenged by steadily enlarged offerings in 
American literature. They fear that in 
time they will be but an appendage with- 
in a department whose chief emphasis is 


upon “American literature for American 
students.” They argue that the masters 
of thought and language should be stud- 
ied in preference to the second-rate and 
that therefore, for generations to come, 
stress must be placed upon the great 
spirits of British literature. 

As the chasm grows within established 
departments, here and there a voice de- 
mands that even the name of the depart- 
ment of English be changed. Call it the 
“department of British and American 
literature,” it is urged. Thence to another 
step is really very easy, especially since it 
appears to have logic on its side: Have 
two departments, one a department of 
British literature, the other a depart- 
ment of American literature. The schism 
is complete. 

This second battleground is already 
vicious. Some chairmen have capitulated 
to the demands of American literature; 
many are well on the way to at least a 
mathematical equalization of British and 
American offerings; most are nervous 
under the attacks and counterattacks 
from both sides. Only a few chairmen and 
instructors alike, it appears, understand 
that the trouble arises from a deep error, 
sanctified by the present organization of 
the department of English. To divide the 
department is but to intensify the error. 

At this very moment, as an ineluctable 
growth from the prevailing nationalistic 
concept of literature, within departments 
new disruptions are appearing. Most 
prominent of them is the assertion of 
what is termed “regional literature.”’ 
Thus universities in the East, South, 
Midwest, and West are actively promot- 
ing courses in the literature of their geo- 
graphical area, each assuming that its 
section of the nation has given birth to a 
notable literature, deserving of special 
study and emphasis. This Balkaniza- 
tion of literature is spreading without 
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halt. Scandinavian-American literature, 
southwestern literature, southern litera- 
ture, frontier literature—such are some 
of the class courses proliferating within 
the United States. Nor can such courses 
be criticized in themselves. They are as 
justified as is a course in ‘American liter- 
ature” or “British literature.’’ After all, 
not only are we Americans of Anglo- 
Saxon culture, we are also natives of our 
region. To understand the life and 
thought of our area, should we not study 
the literature of that area? 

It is nationalism in literature. And one 
nationalism is no worse than another. 
Once grant that literature should be, 
must be, taught as a national property, 
and “regional literature’ follows with 
iron logicality. So it is that new dissen- 
sions boil within departments of English 
or within departments of American liter- 
ature—the often silent, always restive, 
fight between the larger-and the smaller 
interests. 

Yet there is a fundamental sickness to 
it all. Surely, it is certain that to teach 
literature by nationalities or by regions 
within nationalities is not only philosoph- 
ically and artistically fallacious but also 
stultifying and diseased. By sheer inertia 
colleges continue to sequestrate litera- 
ture and herd it within national bound- 
aries. As a consequence, faculties of Eng- 
lish departments have taught many a 
second-rate figure to their students be- 
cause that figure is English or American, 
while ignoring the first-rate and world- 
important because that figure is French, 
Italian, Russian, or whatnot. Equally 
guilty are the departments of modern 
languages. Students graduate from our 
universities with a speaking knowledge 
of many second-rate figures in British lit- 
erature and third-rate figures in Ameri- 
can literature and never have read a 
novel by Tolstoy, a canto by Dante, a 
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play by Sophocles. That is to say, they 
have never read the first-rate persons of 
other areas. It is difficult to see how Eng- 
lish faculty members can be proud of a 
student who passes a course in the novel 
and yet has never read a work by Tolstoy 
and Dostoevski of Russia, by Balzac and 
Zola of France, by Mann of Germany— 
each of whom has written better books 
than many of those required in the pres- 
ent courses in the novel. It is difficult to 
see how English faculty members can 
justify the student who has finished a 
course in the drama, has read Marston 
and Massinger, but has never read 
Aeschylus, Calderén, and Ibsen. 

It is time, in short, to insist that our 
students know the first-rate first, regard- 
less of imaginary boundary lines; to as- 
sert that not even a dozen of the second- 
and third-rate of one’s nation equal a 
great writer of whatever nation; to de- 
clare no man well read because he knows 
the trivialities within his nation if he re- 
mains ignorant of the great works of 
many nations. It is time, that is, to free 
ourselves and our students from the 
stultifications of nationalistic literature. 
The road of nationalistic literature leads 
to the apotheosis of the parochial and the 
provincial. By the exigencies of class 
time, nationalistic literature deals with 
the worth while and the not worth while 
alike devolving from a given geographi- 
cal zone, while at the same time it pre- 
cludes study of the worth while wherever 
it is found. Surely, this is the academic 
sin against the Holy Ghost; this is the 
face of evil itself. 

What is really needed is an end to de- 
partments of English literature, depart- 
ments of American literature, depart- 
ments of French literature, and so on. 
What is needed is a department of litera- 
ture. In such an all-university depart- 
ment of literature, students would learn 
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the works and ideas of the significant and 
delightful persons of all literature. Yet a 
department of literature entails certain 
difficulties. Given the departmentaliza- 
tion now common to universities, a con- 
solidation of all literature courses into a 
single department of literature is remote. 
Somehow the change would seem a sacri- 
fice to some people rather than the rich 
advantage that it is. For a time, then, the 
ecumencial department of literature is 
the grail which beckons us on. There is, 
moreover, a graver matter. Even with a 
department of literature, a free and en- 
larged teaching of literature would be im- 
possible without a basic change in the 
nature of the courses offered. 

A workable solution lies within the 
grasp of present departments of English. 
The solution is particularly desirable be- 
cause it solves several stresses at once. It 
should dissolve the internecine conflict 
between British and American literature 
and between American and regional liter- 
ature at the same time that it would di- 
rect students to a real and true literary 
knowledge and to a comprehensive, 
rather than a vacuously narrow, educa- 
tion. This solution looks forward to the 
abolition of the present nationalistic 
courses in departments of English and 
the substitution therefor of international 
courses. It looks upon the student not 
merely as an American or a product of 
Anglo-Saxon history but as a human 
being among men. It judges that a stu- 
dent will best profit by the study of the 
first-rate produ. ‘ions of the human mind 
in whatever era and whatever language 
they are written. 

Under this proposal the department of 
English would substitute, for its present 
regimen, courses in lyric poetry, tragedy, 
comedy, the novel, the epic, utopias in 
literature, and whatever other segments 
of literary endeavor the department con- 
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siders viable and valuable. These group 
courses would extend horizontally and 
vertically ; each course would incorporate 
the best work in that art form regardless 
of national origin. In the course in the 
lyric, the program could well begin with 
Sappho and Anacreon, then move by 
stages to Horace and Catullus, Hafiz and 
Omar, Petrarch and Villon, and would, 
indeed, include the master-lyrists of 
British and American poetry as well as 
those of France, Germany, and other na- 
tions. It would assure that the students 
knew the best lyrics of Heine translated 
into English as well as the best lyrics of 
T. S. Eliot written in English. It would 
be a course in lyric poetry—not in British 
or American lyrists alone, while neglect- 
ing their peers of other nations. From this 
approach the student gains vast under- 
standings and illuminations otherwise in- 
visible to him. Reading Herrick after 
having read Anacreon and Catullus; 
reading Pope after having read Horace; 
reading Frost after having read the ec- 
logues of Bion and Milton, the student 
experiences the joy of recognition and the 
joy of enrichment. Such a course is more 
than an eye-opener. It is an experience in 
the process of art and the mind of man 
beyond treasure. Those instructors who 
love their own English literature with the 
dearest passion will themselves experi- 
ence the happiness of seeing their stu- 
dents more fully and more richly react to 
those English works. 

With all the proposed courses a similar 
procedure should be followed. In the 
epic, thus, the student would read Homer 
and Virgil and Dante, and then Paradise 
Lost would reveal a more significant and 
truer Milton to him; he would read the 
Kalevala, The Song of Roland, and The 
Cid, and then Beowulf would fall into 
proper and meaningful perspective. In- 
deed, how can a student, with the best 
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will in the world, truly understand the 
method and form of Milton’s epic if he is 
ignorant of Virgil’s and Dante’s? The 
world expands, men and nations take 
their place in the great human drama, 
and the student rises touched with the 
wonder of man’s large hopes and con- 
tinued endeavors. 

The class in tragedy might well start 
with Aeschylus, would include in due 
time Marlowe and Shakespeare and 
O’Neill but, as well, would include Heb- 
bel and Ibsen. Leaving such a class prop- 
erly taught, students would know trag- 
edy as a form, as a philosophy, and as an 
achievement and not simply certain na- 
tional samples of the art. Once again the 
question intrudes: How can we justify 
teaching a student Thomas Otway and 
not Chekhov, John Webster and not 
Jean Racine? 

In the class in the novel splendid 
things can be broached. The great novels 
of the world can be introduced. Cer- 
tainly, the class would read Fielding and 
Dickens of England, Hawthorne and 
Melville of America, but as certainly it 
should know the great Russian and 
French accomplishments, which, after 
all, are more meaningful and fecund than 
many novels customarily assigned in 
present courses in the English novel. To 
know Richardson and not Stendhal, 
Smollett and not Cervantes, is to be a 
crippled man. It is equivalent to the foot- 
binding of the Chinese. 

Nor should this program be esteemed a 
course in “types.” To learn the first-rate 
writing of the world by means of courses 
in the epic, the comedy, the novel, and so 
on, is a convenient method, not a brass 
frame. The plan is designed to break the 
fierce mold of nationalistic teaching, 
which sacrifices the best work of the en- 
tire world for the best and the third-rate 
alike of its language, even if such work is 
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only second- or fifth-rate in comparison 
with the strongest productions of all 
people. Fertile ideas, significant tech- 
niques, soul-examining problems, rich 
values, appear in all literatures, and this 
approach means that the student and 
teacher engage them thvough the best 
samples of man’s art and thought. 
Through this method our students can 
win real knowledge—in fact, for the first 
time genuine understanding—of their 
own literature. At the same time they 
will have at least some knowledge of the 
best which has been achieved by men 
throughout the years. Life itself takes on 
range. 

To supplement these group course of- 
ferings, English departments may desire 
to offer certain classes in the supreme art- 
ists of their own culture: Chaucer, Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Emerson, 
Browning, and a few others. Combined, 
these two plans—the group courses and 
the person courses—would work to dissi- 
pate both the appalling ignorance of Eng- 
lish majors and the intestinal attrition 
within English departments. 

To the proposal of these group courses 
two objections come forward. One is 
practical. Few satisfactory textbooks 
now exist for use in such courses as the 
lyric and the epic in world literature. 
But if such programs are instituted, text- 
books will spring up under that bright 
sun; with satisfactory textbooks will di- 
minish the complaints of the few tradi- 
tionalists who grump that literature must 
never be read in translation—even if 
that hidebound insistence were to keep 
the world blind. The second objection 
would arise from instructors who feel 
themselves incompetent to direct these 
courses in the master-works of all lands, 
though competent to teach the first, sec- 
ond-, and third-rate of one land. But 
competence can come too, especially as 
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instructors themselves are stirred by the 
masterpieces and as they further see the 
startling illuminations that invest the 
literature which they already know 
through the medium of the literature 
that they now are learning. Robert Her- 
rick by himself is pleasant; Robert Her- 
rick read after the Greek and Latin 
lyrists is twice a man and poet. Swin- 
burne by himself is curious; Swinburne 
read after the French poets of his century 
takes on a meaningful pattern. 

It would be well, too, to recognize cer- 
tain general difficulties. Let us, however, 
not be fearful of them. Our colleges are 
swathed with limitations exuding from 
their present organization into depart- 
ments. Thus in some universities to sanc- 
tion, within a regenerated English de- 
partment, courses in general literature 
would step on goutish toes—perhaps 
even stamp on them. The assumption of- 
ten is that departments are ferociously 
jealous. It would seem like poaching up- 
on posted demesnes. Other departments 
might take pain or fright. Only a real 
love of learning and a generous faith in 
principled education would still such 
anguish. Such love and faith exist in 
large measure among teachers of all de- 
partments. Moreover, rare is the depart- 
ment, whether French, German, Latin, 
or whatsoever language, which already 
offers in English translation such a pro- 
gram as is here envisioned. The proposal 
is far more like seduction than rape. 

Existent departments, too, it must be 
conceded, often look askance upon plans 
to inaugurate a department of compara- 
tive literature; they thus might look 
askance upon an independent department 
of literature (without the “comparative,” 
which word is intolerable on two grounds: 


it connotes a nationalistic approach once 
more, and it suggests the philological 
stress in literature). Here again fright is 
unnecessary and incongruous; for surely, 
whenever a department of English 
emerges from its narrows to become the 
more spacious department of literature, 
it will desire and seek the aid of all de- 
partments of literary interest in the for- 
mulation and organization of its new, 
enlightened curriculum. The revised de- 
partment will be a co-operative, as well 
as an emancipating, venture. It should be 
welcomed by all departments engaged in 
teaching the humanities. 

Indeed, from such departments must 
come advice, encouragement, support. It 
may be that from them will come the 
loan or transfer of individual instructors. 
A committee representing the depart- 
ments directly concerned with humane 
studies might well exercise benevolent 
supervision of the new program until it 
proved its value. But such supervision, 
such indirect control, ought to wither 
fast. As one counts up the objections and 
difficulties to this new department of lit- 
erature, they seem more bugaboos than 
realities. They are the Boag of Peer 
Gynt, and he easily made his way around 
it. Such a way must be sought. 

This proposal for group courses in the 
master-works of all literatures, to replace 
the parochial and nationalistic courses of 
one literature, will educate both student 
and instructor. It will add meaning, 
range, and depth to the literature of one’s 
native tongue. It will vitiate the nation- 
alism which is as stultifying in literature 
as it is in politics. It will open high new 
areas of thought and delight. The plan 
will ennoble him who teaches and him 
who learns. It is a valiant and valuable 
approach to maturity. 
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Lingutstics and Pedagogy: 7) he Need 


for Concthation 


THOMAS PYLES' 


I; is obvious to the objective student of 
language that the English language 
taught in the classroom is frequently not 
the same as that observed in the writings 
of the masters of English prose and 
poetry and in the speech of well-bred, 
cultivated people. This dichotomy dis- 
turbs me; for, as a professor of English, 
I foresee that it is going to make the 
strange race of pedagogues, to which un- 
kind genes have doomed me, look pretty 
foolish one of these days—even more 
foolish than our paltry compensation al- 
ready makes us look to successful men 
who build bridges and fill teeth—when a 
sufficiently large number of our students 
detect the essential fraudulence of our 
position as grammatical dictators. So 
esoteric have we made our cult that as 
yet our pronouncements on English 
usage are regarded as coming straight 
from a linguistic Mount Horeb; but a 
day of reckoning may come—my worst 
nightmare may become a horrible reality: 
a generation of students may yet rise 
against us and ask, “How do you know 
what good English is, if it isn’t the Eng- 
lish written in the very books which you 
recommended to us?” Well, on second 
thought, perhaps the possibility is re- 
mote, students being what they are. 
Nevertheless, too many of us school- 
marms—I use the term bisexually and 
write as one of the family, free to criti- 
cize, albeit lovingly and humbly—would 
seem to believe in an ideal English lan- 
* University of Florida. 


guage, God-given instead of shaped and 
molded by man, somewhere off in a sort 
of linguistic stratosphere—a language 
which nobody actually speaks or writes 
but toward whose ineffable standards all 
should aspire. Some of us, however, have 
in our worst moments suspected that 
writers of handbooks of so-called “‘stand- 
ard English usage”’ really know no more 
about what the English language ought 
to be than those who use it effectively 
and sometimes beautifully. In truth,tI 
long ago arrived at such a conclusion: 
frankly, I do not believe that anyone 
knows what language ought to be. What 
most of the authors of handbooks do 
know is what they want English to be, 
which does not interest me in the least 
except as an indication of the love of 
some professors for absolute and final 
authority. 

When Mr. Churchill said “It’s me”’ in 
a public speech, American schoolteachers 
were much alarmed. It is true that most 
“authorities” grudgingly ‘allow’ this lo- 
cution, hallowed by cultivated usage and 
found in the most reputable English 
writing and speech for centuries; but 
they take care to label it “colloquial,” 
which to all too many of us means 
“wrong,” a judgment which the grudging 
tone of the ‘‘authorities” does nothing to 
discourage. A letter-writer to Time from 
Brentwood, Tennessee, remarked: ‘“‘Ap- 
parently we have arrived at a point 
where it is not necessary for . . . anyone 
... to learn the difference between the 
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nominative and accusative cases... . Is 
this perhaps a Churchillian bit of undress 
in order to gain the approval of the 
masses?” I might comment that Mr. 
Churchill was almost certainly not de- 
parting from the usage of his by no 
means proletarian ancestors, the dukes 
of Marlborough. What is significant is 
that the writer from Brentwood, Ten- 
nessee, knew better what constituted 
“good” English than one of the most ef- 
fective living users of our language. In 
truth, if the point of view of this gentle- 
man from Tennessee, which is altogether 
too typical of teachers of English, were 
carried to its logical conclusion, we 
should be required to speak our language 
in its oldest and most complicated form. 
At the time when the dual number was 
going out of use in English because it was 
troublesome, complicated, and not at all 
worth preserving, people like our Tennes- 
sean no doubt shook their heads sadly 
and croaked that the English language 
was going to the dogs; for, in truth, from 
this point of view all languages, not 
English only, have always been going to 
the dogs. When the Old English nomina- 
tive and accusative cases were leveled, 
English was going to the dogs; when 
natural gender susperseded grammatical 
gender, English was going to the dogs; 
when the distinction between preterit 
singular and preterit plural was lost in 
all verbs except be (and the folk have lost 
it here in “you was,” “we was,” “they 
was,” simply carrying on a tendency 
which was arrested by the spread of pub- 
lic education), English was going to the 
dogs. And when the languages derived 
from Latin lost case endings in the noun 
even more completely than did English, 


those languages had gone to the dogs. In: 


fact, from the point of view of the classi- 
cist, Vulgar Latin had itself gone to the 
dogs. But I refuse to fret. I can get along 


very well without the fine distinctions 
which the classicist takes such pride in, 
for instance, those expressed by the sub- 
junctive. The fact that the subjunctive 
is dead in British English and moribund, 
despite our misguided efforts to pump 
blood into it, in American English does 
not distress me in the least. I never liked 
to bother with the subjunctive anyway, 
except as a sort of mental exercise like 
working anagrams or crossword puzzles. 
And I see no point in teaching its niceties 
to freshmen, who will never use it outside 
the classroom except in a few stereotyped 
constructions, for the proper manage- 
ment of which their own Sprachgefiihl 
will be a sufficient guide. 

What these linguistic authoritarians 
really object to is linguistic change—or, 
rather, any departure from what they 
happen to approve on grounds of aes- 
thetic taste or classical tradition or sim- 
ply whim. Now objecting to linguistic 
change is like objecting to other facts of 
our existence: it doesn’t get one very far 
along the road to understanding. Many 
find the physical facts of birth and death 
repugnant—in certain circles they are 
never referred to directly (“when Baby 
came,” “when Father passed away,”’ 
etc.); and, indeed, certain aspects of 
both, despite romantic sentimentaliza- 
tion designed to make them more bear- 
able to the human consciousness, are 
shockingly inartistic, to say the least. 
But there just isn’t anything we can do 
except sentimentalize; and sentimental- 
ism isn’t the same thing as facing the 
facts. It does little good to protest 
against the law of gravity, however in- 
convenient it may prove at times; as has 
been pointed out by an astute commen- 
tator on human folly, one doesn’t repeal 
the law by stepping off a cliff, one merely 
demonstrates it. 

Much of our teaching is based on the 
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assumption that everyone ought to talk 
and write in exactly the same way—that 
there is a right way and that all depar- 
tures from it are therefore wrong. For in- 
stance, the handbooks are unanimous in 
condemning colloquial “he don’t,” “it 
don’t,” “she don’t.” As a matter of fact, 
many cultivated speakers of southern 
American English, landed gentlemen and 
ladies who would grace even an Iowa 
drawing-room, do employ this contrac- 
tion of “does not” instead of the more 
usual (in educated use) ‘“‘doesn’t.”’ (Let 
it be borne in mind that, when used in 
the third person singular, “don’t’’ is cer- 
tainly no contraction of “do not,” despite 
the too easy contention of the handbook- 
makers that it is.) I trust that no reader 
will so far misunderstand me as to sup- 
pose that I am recommending “he don’t” 
for general American use (as if I could 
feel qualified to recommend to anyone 
how he ought to talk) ; I merely point out 
that any text that condemns this variant 
contraction as exclusively uncouth and 
illiterate is unaware of the facts of lan- 
guage, which I believe even freshmen are 
mature enough to be taught. There is 
absolutely no reason for an educated 
Iowan or Nebraskan to say “he don’t”; 
only let him not suppose that the locu- 
tion is invariably to be associated with 
indifference about washing behind the 
ears. 

Not long ago it was my duty to find a 
longish paragraph—about 350 words— 
for analysis in a junior English achieve- 
ment examination. Now in these sorry 
days of widespread, but only partial, 
literacy, paragraphs of such length are 
hard to come by. So I went to the Vic- 
torians, settling upon Cardinal Newman, 
whose usage in my innocence I thought 
would come up to our standards. I se- 
lected tentatively the famous description 
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of a gentleman from The Idea of a Uni- 
versity, which runs as follows: 


The true gentleman... carefully avoids 
whatever may cause a jar or a jolt in the minds 
of those with whom he is cast;—all clashing of 
opinion, or collision of feeling, all restraint, or 
suspicion, or gloom, or resentment; his great 
concern being to make every one at their ease 
and at home. 


And at this point I had to throw Cardinal 
Newman out of my office window. He 
simply did not write well enough to satis- 
fy undergraduate requirements in an 
American state university; poor gentle- 
man, he was not aware, as are the au- 
thors of every little tuppenny-ha’penny 
handbook of English usage, that every 
one is always singular and should there- 
fore always be referred to by a singular 
pronoun. Incidentally, in the section of 
the aforesaid examination dealing with 
usage, a colleague had contributed a sen- 
tence containing the same “error” to be 
corrected. 

Now it so happens that this particular 
“error” has been made by the most 
prominent authors since the sixteenth 
century, not to speak of its decidedly fre- 
quent occurrence in cultured speech at 
the present day. How long, one wonders, 
does it take for a locution to establish it- 
self as ‘‘good’’? We could, of course, infer 
that Jane Austen, De Quincey, Arnold, 
Newman, and the rest would have writ- 
ten better, or at least more “correctly,” 
had they “taken”’ English I or its equiva- 
lent in practically any American univer- 
sity; but it would be a pretty silly infer- 
ence, I think. As a matter of fact, I be- 
lieve that a statistical study—I have 
made none—would show that they, their, 
and them refer to everyone, everybody, no 
one, and nobody in the masterpieces of re- 
cent English literature somewhat more 
frequently than do he, his, and him. The 
painstaking observer of language habits 
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can therefore only wonder whence is de- 
rived this favorite rule of the handbook- 
makers. Perhaps, like Swift’s spider, they 
have spun it out of their own entrails, for 
it certaintly is not based on the usage of 
the “best speakers and writers,’’ who are, 
incidentally, not invariably teachers of 
English. He can only believe that the 
rule-makers have access to sources of in- 
formation, above and beyond the corpus 
of English literature, from which he is 
debarred—a trunk-line to some sort of 
linguistic Yahweh, maybe. 

The honest teacher may well be 
troubled. He may reach a point where he 
can no longer condemn a locution simply 
because some rule-maker, frequently a 
linguistic illiterate, has blacklisted it. 
Even if he has no conscience and can 
therefore be perfectly cynical about the 
whole business, he still needs to fear for 
his scholarly reputation every time an 
observant student shows signs of interest 
in English literature. Fortunately, stu- 
dents are not as a rule observant of such 
matters, and they do not read Cardinal 
Newman any more. Perhaps they are 
spared “bad grammar” in the literary 
and elocutionary tinsel of Dr. Lloyd 
Douglas and Mr. Gabriel Heatter, both 
of whom have presumably “‘taken”’ fresh- 
man English. And so the schoolmarm 
maintains her little sway. 

» What is “good English’? The rule- 
makers say it is one thing, and the most 
prominent writers and speakers lead one 
to infer that it is something quite differ- 
ent, not at all bound down by thou-shalt- 
nots. Read the masters, and you will find 
that, according to the handbook-makers, 
they write very bad English indeed; for 
they are frequently unable to distinguish 
between who and whom, and they do not 
even know that ¢o be can never take an 
object. 

I pick up one of these handbooks of 
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English usage, copyrighted 1943 (if it 
were 1949 it would make no difference, 
since each new text, with the exception of 
one or two not very widely used because 
teachers do not find them sufficiently 
“strict,” seems simply to take over the 
rules and prohibitions of those that have 
gone before), and I find the following: 

“The rules regarding case are arbitrary 
and are befogged by shifting usages, but 
they are still on the statute books and the 
student must attempt to understand 
them.” What statute-books? Apparent- 
ly, books which are closed to the linguist, 
who supposes in his innocence that the 
usage of the well-bred and the well- 
washed, however shifting, must be the 
criterion. 

“Singular pronouns are required for 
the following singular antecedents: any, 
anybody, each, each one, either, every, 
everybody, everyone, nobody, person, 
sort, type.”” Required by whom? (Are 
anyone and no one exceptions to this rule, 
or were they merely omitted through in- 
advertence?) 

In a list of principal parts, only got is 
listed as the past participle of get, despite 
the obvious fact—obvious, that is, to any 
one with ears and eyes—that gotten is 
very much alive in the English spoken by 
the best speakers in our country and in 
that written by our best writers. It is by 
no means obsolescent, although the 
handbooks would have us either repudi- 
ate the evidence of our ears and eyes or 
assume that an overwhelming majority 
of nonacademic speakers and writers and 
quite a few academic ones (even in de- 
partments of English) are using old- 
fashioned English. Old-fashioned by 
what standard? As a matter of fact, in 
many cultured circles “have got” would 
seem somewhat questionable. 

There is the usual warning, repeated 
from countless predecessors, to ‘“dis- 
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tinguish between the adjectival ‘due to’ 
and the adverbial ‘because of,’ ”’ with the 
statement that “due to should be directly 
attributable to a noun,” a rule which has 
not had much validity in fact for a great 
many years. 

After all this and much more with 
which anyone who has “had” freshman 
English must be perfectly familiar, it 
seems the height of broadmindedness for 
the authors to inform us that “a preposi- 
tion may stand at the end of a clause or a 
sentence,” as in “Whom did you ask 
for?” which, though certainly correct, 
still seems somewhat self-conscious: who 
in such a construction has very distin- 
guished precedent, Steele, Lamb, Jane 
Austen, Conrad, Meredith, Yeats, and 
Kipling having used it in similar sen- 
tences in which only whom would meet 
the requirements set up by English I. 

It is to be feared that the time spent in 
instilling these rules—which, as I have 
tried to show, have little validity in fact 
but are, instead, based upon notions held 
by writers of handbooks—is utterly 
wasted. Students may learn to “‘correct”’ 
sentences involving the moribund sub- 
junctive or the distinction between shall 
and will, a distinction seldom made in 
General American (and I am referring to 
“good,” that is, to educated General 
American—the language of Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, General Eisenhower, and Gover- 
nor Thomas Dewey) ; but does any teach- 
er fool himself into believing that these 
distinctions are carried out of the class- 
room? No, the moment the bell buzzes, 
shall and the subjunctive are completely 
abandoned. The proof of the pudding: 
educated speakers of General American 
such as those I have mentioned. 

I remember an_ elementary-school 
teacher with whom I was afflicted a long 
while past. This worthy man had learned 
from a book that people—presumably 
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even people from that part of the Atlan- 
tic seaboard from which I derive—should 
pronounce the / in such words as which, 
why, where, when, wheat, whisper, etc. He 
drilled us carefully in this pronunciation, 
strange to us small descendants of Lon- 
don Englishmen who for generations had 
not pronounced the / in such words, and 
we docilely learned to pronounce the / in 
his class—and only there. To this day 
“the baby whales” and “the baby wails” 
sound exactly alike in my pronunciation, 
as they do in the pronunciation of many 
speakers in all parts of the country, cul- 
tured and uncultured alike. Speakers of 
that widespread type of American Eng- 
lish called by scholars “General Ameri- 
can,’ which has characteristics of the 
English of the North of England, pro- 
nounce the / just as naturally as I fail to 
do so. Who is to say which is “correct”’? 
Incidentally, my son had exactly the 
same experience as mine at his school in 
Baltimore, where he had a teacher highly 
conscious of the supposed social impor- 
tance of pronouncing the /; she had no 
doubt read about it in a book or had 
taken a course in “correct” speech, for 
she was herself a native of those parts 
and had probably learned laboriously to 
say [hw] because she thought it more ele- 
gant, though not to do so is literally the 
King’s English, as well as Mr. Church- 
ill’s and Mr. Eden’s. 

* Many teachers, apparently not con- 
tent merely to teach, believe that they 
have some sort of divine mission to ‘“im- 
prove” the standards of American Eng- 
lish. This is a laudable enough ambition. 
But what shall be our standards, assum- 
ing that people of any consequence 
would submit to such a process of stand- 
ardization? Are we to accept the rules 
set up by academic arbiters, worthy 
people but many of them quite ignorant 
of the history of the language, most of 
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them teeming with notions of what lan- 
guage ought to be, notions derived from 
heaven knows where. As for myself, I am 
not likely to; nor have I any desire to 
dictate how others shall speak and write. 
Frankly, I have no idea what is best to do 
for those who are more concerned with 
“improvement” than with sense, who 
think that the English language should 
be more elevated, more “proper,” more 
subservient to eighteenth-century no- 
tions of logic than is the English language 
actually heard in Westminster Abbey, 
the House of Lords, or the meetings of 
practically any learned or professional 
society in our own country. 

Any plea for a more realistic approach 
to English usage is likely to be met with 
some such question as ““How would you 
like your child to go about using double 
negatives?’’—a question which, inciden- 
tally, indicates complete misunderstand- 
ing of the point of view of the scientific 
grammarian. Its answer, I hasten to add, 
is: “I wouldn’t, because the double nega- 
tive is low; it has no social standing at 
the present time.’”’ For there is nothing 
“liberal” (in the current sense of that 
much-abused word) in what has been 
called the “liberal” point of view toward 
language. It is essentially aristocratic; 
the whole thing boils down to fashion, 

« the usage of the well-bred rather than the 
fiat of the schoolmarm. A Texas million- 
aire speaks in one way; a Boston Brah- 
min in another; a Virginia landed gentle- 
man in still another. All are speaking 
“correct” English, for reasons which, 
though essentially superficial, perhaps 
even meretricious from the point of view 
of douce, earnest souls, should be obvious. 
There is no reason why all should speak 
alike, even if it were possible to make 
them do so. It is likewise with the doc- 
trine of ‘‘correctness” in writing: fashion 
and good form justify many expressions 
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at present condemned by the handbooks 
and by the linguistically untrained or un- 
observant teacher of English. And there 
is no higher authority, human nature be- 
ing what it is—not what it perhaps 
should be—than fashion and good form. 
The scientific attitude will probably 
never be generally accepted because it is 
too difficult—much more difficult than 
learning a set of grammatical rules and 
then proceeding to make others learn 
them. Clarity, unity, straight thinking, 
organization, are all more important, I 
am sure, than the avoidance of due to as 
a preposition, the distinction between 
shall and will, and the uses of the sub- 
junctive—and, incidentally, much hard- 
er to teach. 

Because he has refused to proscribe 
what he knows from his own observation, 
supplemented by the painstaking re- 
search of more than a generation of schol- 
ars such as Otto Jespersen and Henry 
Cecil Wyld, to be perfectly reputable 
usage, it has been said that the scientific 
student of language has no standards. On4 
the contrary, he has very high standards 
indeed—standards not based upon what 
someone thinks ought to be but derived 
from the practice of the best writers and 
speakers; standards which are frequently 
at variance with those set up by the pre- 
scriptive grammarians, the writers of 
handbooks, and the teachers, who, in- 
cidentally, would in all innocence main- 
tain that they were simply following the 
“best usage,” as if that could be done by 
refusing to admit the reality of linguistic 
change, by holding fast to a conception 
of language whose principal tenet would 
seem to be that practically any change 
which has occurred since ca. 1700 (for the 
authoritarian grammarian is usually not 
conscious of what took place before that 
date) is to be regarded as deterioration 
and corruption. His standards are, I fear 
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frequently “undemocratic”; for, being a 
realist in this respect at least, he does not 
assume that schooling will make a gentle- 
man or even that it can confer that air of 
well-bred ease which is recognized as cul- 
ture; rather, that the first business of ed- 
ucation is the acquirement of knowledge 
and the learning how to deal with it. He 
is unwilling to assume, however flattering 
the assumption may be to him, that the 
potpourri of rules, regulations, and pre- 
scriptions cooked up by his guild of aca- 
demic chefs has any relation to knowl- 
edge or, for that matter, that it has any 
real validity. He is, as the late H. W. 
Fowler has so neatly put it, “neither on 
the side of the angels (university profes- 
sors, that is) nor on the side of the devil 
(who is the nearest vulgarian)” but takes 
his stand “with the ordinary (or lazy but 
civilized) human being.’”’ He makes no 
pretense of knowing better how the Eng- 
lish language should be written or spoken 
than those who have written it and 
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spoken it effectively, gracefully, power- 
fully; who have wielded it to great pur- 
pose with sincerity, clarity, lucidity. He 
is content to observe, putting his own 
aesthetic preferences aside, and to induce 
his rules—if, indeed, he is interested in 
rules as such at all—from the actual us- 
age of these writers and speakers. He 
knows that he is merely hampering the 
process of communication so long as in 
the classroom he is expected to stress the 
singularness of everyone and the evil of 
the dangling participle, even when unam- 
biguous, above sound learning, straight- 
forward thinking, and effectiveness of 
expression—desiderata unlikely to be 
achieved by means of the current concep- 
tion of an English language that never 
was on sea or land, a language which 
those responsible for the glories of Eng- 
lish literature ought to have written but 
which, unfortunately for the best-laid 
plans of the prescriptive professors, they 
seldom bothered to write. 


The Use of Essays To Measure Improvement 


PAUL B. DIEDERICH" 


I ONCE asked the head of a Freshman 
English course how he could tell whether 
his course did the freshmen any good. 
His first reply was that the plan of the 
course was so obviously superior, the 
materials were so carefully chosen, and 
the staff was so competent that it could 
not fail to produce good results. I asked 
him whether these points were conceded 
by his colleagues and students, and he 
replied that some had the temerity to 
doubt them. I then inquired whether we 
could use what the students wrote to 
demonstrate that improvement had oc- 
* Examiner in English, University of Chicago. 


curred. He thought we could, for the 
marks on papers written at the beginning 
of the year were always lower than the 
marks at the end. That evidence was not 
convincing to me, because it is an old 
custom to scare the students by giving 
low marks at the beginning and then to 
encourage them by giving higher marks 
toward the end. Besides, the instructors 
might only become accustomed to the 
péculiar idiom of their students and view 
it with less displeasure at the end of the 
year than at the beginning. The head of 
the course then replied that he could 
show me papers written by the same stu- 
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dents at the beginning and end of the 
course in which the improvement was 
obvious. I hated to be unreasonable, but 
I could not accept even this evidence. 
For years I had given a six-hour exami- 
nation at the end of our Freshman Eng- 
lish course, and the students had written 
a long essay in the morning and another 
long essay in the afternoon of the same 
day. By a judicious selection of papers I 
could show almost as great an improve- 
ment during the lunch hour that day as 
he could show in the course of a year. 
Everyone knows that students write 
some papers better than others. One has 
only to select the right papers to demon- 
strate either improvement or retrogres- 
sion. 

At this point the chairman fell back on 
the argument that he was dealing with 
intangibles, 2nd to expect results which 
could be weighed and counted was to 
aspire to a foolish rivalry with the physi- 
cal sciences. I was ready to agree that it 
is hard to prove the value of a Freshman 
English course, and perhaps for this rea- 
son our students, colleagues, and admin- 
istrators often suspect that it has no 
value. At any rate, in almost every col- 
lege the Freshman English course is al- 
ways under attack and always undergo- 
ing reorganization. No one ever knows 
whether the current form of the course 
produces any discernible improvement in 
reading and writing or whether the suc- 
cessive forms of the course produce more 
improvement or less. It would clear up a 
great deal of confusion if we could devise 
some simple and convincing yardstick 
which would detect improvement and 
give at least a crude and approximate in- 
dication of its amount. 

The standard response of the educa- 
tionist to this problem is to propose an 
objective test. There is more sense in this 
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proposal than most college English teach- 
ers realize, because objective tests of 
reading and writing can now be made 
sufficiently subtle and penetrating to 
disclose the higher levels of skill in these 
arts. At present, however, such evidence 
would not be convincing or meaningful 
to the English staff. The only test in 
which they have confidence is an essay, 
and they do not see how essays can be 
compared in order to discover how much 
improvement in reading or writing a 
course has produced. 

There is a way to do it, however. 
Have the students write a paper on a 
given text or topic at the beginning of the 
year. Do not read or mark these papers 
at the time; simply store them away. 
During the last month of the course have 
them write a second paper on the same 
text or topic, without any warning in 
advance that it will be the same. Tell 
them not to give any hint that they have 
written on the same subject before, or 
their paper will not be counted. After the 
ink on the second set of papers has faded 
sufficiently to be indistinguishable from 
the first set, turn both sets of papers over 
to a confederate who has no vested inter- 
est in the course. He is to scramble both 
sets of papers together and then number 
them in the order in which they happen 
to fall. Students should write their names 
and the date only in one corner of the 
first page of each essay. The confederate 
writes the number of the essay in this 
corner and also a few inches away from 
it; then he tears off the corner. The paper 
is then identified only by the number 
which remains on it, and there is nothing 
to indicate who wrote it, or whether it 
was written at the beginning of the 
course or at the end. The papers should 
be graded in the usual fashion by the 
most reliable and sensitive readers on the 
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staff of the course and be returned to the 
confederate. By reference to his num- 
bered corners he will sort them into be- 
ginning papers and end papers and add 
up the number of grade-points earned by 
each set. If the papers written at the end 
have a far larger total of grade-points 
than the papers written at the beginning, 
it is clear that improvement has taken 
place. The bias of the staff could not af- 
fect the result, for they had no way of 
knowing which papers were written at 
the beginning and which at the end. If 
the beginning and end papers have about 
the same number of grade-points, either 
no improvement was made or the staff 
was unable to detect it. 

The fear of this result may dissuade 
many staffs from attempting such a rig- 
orous self-evaluation. Too many of them 
have acquired the skepticism of their 
colleagues as to the value of their course. 
It may encourage them to know that 
this sort of evaluation has been carried 
on several times at the University of 
Chicago, and the results have always 
proved highly gratifying to the English 
staff. The most spectacular gains were 
made by a small sample of the less able 
students who were required to take two 
courses in English. Only 14 per cent of 
the papers they wrote at the beginning 
were graded higher than D. After two 
years of training their grades approxi- 
mated a normal distribution: 40 per cent 
C, 30 per cent above C, and 30 per cent 
below. Nearly one-fourth of these stu- 
dents made F’s at the beginning and only 
3 per cent at the end. Since both D and 
F are unsatisfactory grades, it could be 
said that only 14 per cent of these stu- 
dents were able to write an acceptable 
paper at the beginning of the two courses 
and 70 per cent at the end. When these 
results were announced, one member of 
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the staff summed up the general feeling 
by saying, “If this is evaluation, let us 
have more of it.”’ 

There was also some evidence that 
skill in writing rusts with disuse, for one 
group, tested at the end of the course, 
made an average gain of 2.33 points; 
while an equally able group, tested a year 
after they had finished the course, with 
no further training in writing and little 
practice, maintained an average gain of 
only 1.30 points. This finding was one 
factor in bringing about more continuous 
attention to writing in the College pro- 
gram. 

If it can be arranged, it is desirable to 
have a representative group of students 
not enrolled in the English course submit 
to the same tests and be graded along 
with the rest, with nothing to indicate 
that they have not taken the course. 
When this was done at Chicago, it was 
found that this group also made a slight 
gain—probably from the general intel- 
lectual stimulation of the College—but 
the gain was the least of any group 
tested, and, when a statistician went to 
work on the figures, he announced that 
this gain was not “statistically signifi- 
cant”; it could have occurred by chance. 
In all the other gains reported there was 
less than one chance in a hundred that 
they could have occurred by chance. 

After such results have been estab- 
lished, they can be used as a base line for 
comparison with the results of revisions 
of the course. This year, for example, an 
experimental section of a proposed new 
course was evaluated by the same tech- 
nique at the University of Chicago. A 
decision on the new course had to be 
made after it had been running only four 
months, and hence the results were not 
entirely comparable with the results pre- 
viously reported; but it was alarming to 
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find that the students in the experimen- 
tal section had made an average gain of 
only 0.69 point in the four months, while 
students in the regular course during the 
preceding year had made an average gain 
of 2.33 points at the end of seven months. 
Given time, such results will take the an- 
nual reorganization of the Freshman 
English course out of the realm of guess- 
work into the realm of demonstrated 
results. 

Our experience with this method of 
evaluation suggests a few cautions. The 
most important is that only the most sen- 
sitive and reliable readers can be used for 
this work. In each evaluation we have 
made, some readers have detected twice 
as much difference between beginning 
and end papers as others. It is a fair pre- 
sumption that with a good course, bright 
students, and competent instructors, 
considerable improvement was made; but 
some readers were more sensitive to it 
than others. They could not simply have 
imagined it, for at no time did they know 
which papers were written first or last 
and it would be too much of a coincidence 
to suppose that they consistently imag- 
ined excellence in the papers which were 
written last and took a more realistic 
view of those which were written first. 
Even if only a small sample of the papers 
can be read, these sensitive readers 
should be the ones to do it. 

The second caution is that one must 
not be discouraged by small differences 
in average gains. An average is exceed- 
ingly sluggish when one has only five 
letter-grades to deal with. The average 
at the beginning will probably be C—; 
hence there would be only two higher 
grades to achieve even if all the final 
papers made A’s—which is absurd. We 
spread out the grades by using plus and 
minus signs as well as the five letters, and 
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in computing the results we use a nu- 
merical scale from o for F up to 11 for A. 
Even so, the highest average gain thus 
far reported has been 2.60 points on this 
scale: roughly, the distance between D 
and C. It is more impressive to show 
what per cent of students received each 
letter-grade on their initial and final 
papers. 

A third caution is that, if there are two 
or more readers, each one should grade 
both the initial and the final papers of the 
same students, although the papers 
should come to him in a hopelessly 
jumbled order, and he should not be 
told that he has two papers from each 
student. Some readers tend to grade 
higher than others, and, if the high- 
grader happens to get an undue propor- 
tion of the beginning papers, while the 
low-grader happens to get an undue pro- 
portion of the end papers, the results will 
be disappointing and spurious. But if 
each reader grades both the initial and the 
final papers of the same students, slight 
differences in the general level of grades 
will not matter. 

Finally, it is necessary to have cour- 
age. Freshman English has been the butt 
of the campus for so many years that it 
is almost impossible for its staff members 
to believe that their work actually makes 
any difference. In their hearts they will 
fear this proposed method of evaluation, 
and they will think of hundreds of clever 
objections to avoid it. If they would take 
a sporting chance and try it, they would 
probably find that they were doing their 
students far more good than they realized 
and infinitely more than their colleagues 
realize. If our experience is any criterion, 
a reasonably good Freshman English 
course can produce astonishing improve- 
ment. It is true that our students are 
brighter than average, but the most re- 
markable gains have always been regis- 
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tered by the weaker students. Even if the 
first results are disappointing, the staff 
may gain prestige from its honest and 
courageous effort to evaluate the results 
of its work. As it tries various changes, 
evaluates them, and holds fast to those 


that work best, it can gradually amass a 
set of tested results that may supersede 
the annual shakeup of the course by the 
power of rhetoric alone. At last the proc- 
ess may even introduce some stability 
into our troubled lives. 


A Course in World Literature 


BOYD GUEST" 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 


"Tanovcs no choice of our own, we are 
living in the twentieth century, and we 
had better accept the fact. Science, if not 
politics, is rapidly making One World of 
all mankind, and our power politicians 
should accept that fact. No man can 
hope to escape his destiny, which now 
more than ever before is conditioned by 
forces and events everywhere. There are 
no longer any ivory towers; perfected 
weapons of warfare can shatter the most 
remote refuge of complacency. We are 
clearly destined to a greatly accelerated 
era of internationalism in trade, in art, 
and in literature—or to destruction. 
The headlong current of history—i.e., 
the atomic bombing of Hiroshima—has 
routed us all from our burrows. If we 
would be men, our only course is to face 
life courageously, armed with disciplined 
intelligence. We urgently need maps of 
the mind to supplement and interpret 
our maps of the physical universe. It is 
increasingly important that we under- 
stand, as clearly as possible, the chief im- 
plications of existence. We must know 
something of our natural environment 
and of man’s constant struggle to control 
its hostile aspects. We must become 
aware of the problems of our social envi- 
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ronment and of the compromises deemed 
necessary for harmony and survival. We 
must use our energy in fighting real ene- 
mies of mankind, not in creating and de- 
stroying imaginary elements alleged to 
be hostile to man. No less important is 
the need for a personal philosophy, some- 
thing to live by. We must study man in 
nature, man in society, man as an indi- 
vidual—and to these must be added a 
fourth division that surveys the means of 
educating one another and ourselves. 
More and more the study of world litera- 
ture must be called upon to afford the 
needed aid. 

Formal education ought to contribute 
much to the broadening and clarifying of 
our experience. But the modern demand 
for specialists in every field has forced 
most American institutions of higher 
learning to sacrifice the broad concept for 
the narrow. Inevitably, then, we annual- 
ly graduate thousands of specialists— 
physicians, teachers, engineers, pharma- 
cists, journalists, and foresters—but we 
graduate very few educated individuals 
who are really prepared to cope with an 
ever more complex world. 

It is encouraging that professional so- 
cieties and faculty committees are at 
present examining entrenched curricu- 
lums and, in some instances, effecting 
modifications. The future graduate need 
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not deserve the common reproach that he 
has learned more and more about less 
and less; for, if the proposed new require- 
ments in general education for specialists 
are instituted and if they have the de- 
sired effects, the graduate will at least 
have an inkling of what is considered to 
be most significant in areas of knowledge 
beyond his own narrow field. In areas of 
political science we especially need men 
possessed of the mental cosmopolitanism 
of Jefferson and Franklin. 

A course in world literature—under 
whatever name it may be given—com- 
plements general surveys of the various 
sciences: natural, physical, social. Civili- 
zations wax and wane, great cities 
crumble into dust on windy plains, but 
ideas survive. No age can afford the su- 
preme arrogance of rejecting the wisdom 
of the past. The world at any moment is 
the product of all that has been. The pas- 
sage of centuries, even millenniums, does 
not invalidate truth; and the searching 
mind soon comprehends the meaning of 
“ageless.”” And, more important, such a 
mind will set ageless truths against the 
ignorance and prejudice of the present. 
To this end the present course will not 
accept the either-or principle of Mr. Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago, who states that we must accept 
one of two disciplines: Aristotelianism or 
medieval scholasticism. This course will 
examine both and will accept whatever 
is found in either which contributes to 
the third great discipline—scientific syn- 
thesis, which, though it contains the 
dynamics of our civilization, Mr. Hutch- 
ins rejects. On the other hand, this course 
will not accept the blind arrogance of 
scientific determinism as defined by 
Spencer, Comte, Huxley, and projected 
into philosophy by John Dewey and 
others; it will recognize the limitations of 


science suspected by Emerson and 
Thoreau and demonstrated by Bridgman 
and Einstein; it will tend toward agree- 
ment with Sir James Jeans that “the 
universe begins to look more like a great 
thought than a great machine.”’ 

The several selections in each major 
division of this course should be consid- 
ered not as a final or authoritative state- 
ment, to be accepted without question. 
The wise teacher will welcome critical 
challenge by alert students. A classroom 
should become, to some degree, a forum 
for analyzing the selections and for 
weighing their applicability for modern 
situations. In the matter of education 
there should be room for implementing 
differences of opinion. 

No single book of excerpts can do more 
than skim the surface of the vast body of 
world literature. A student who desires to 
read more extensively in particular au- 
thors will find in the appendix tothe sylla- 
bus for our course a list of titles for sup- 
plementary reading; the list is, however, 
selective rather than comprehensive. 

By way of final comment, it may be 
remarked that the search for truth is one 
of the principal justifications for living. 
Cogito, ergo sum is as fitting a slogan for 
us as it was for Descartes in the seven- 
teenth century. The dust that we naively 
associate with ancient books is really in 
our unstimulated minds. Blow out the 
dust and see how fresh and clear ideas 
really are, and how vigorous. To para- 
phrase Lowell and to agree with Rous- 
seau, there’s enough dynamite in many 
of these great “traditional’’ classics to 
destroy all existing institutionalized ills. 
Opponents of the present method of 
teaching world literature call it superfi- 
cial. Obviously, the danger of superficial- 
ity lies not in the material but in the 
handling and focus of attention. 
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4A COURSE IN WORLD LITERATURE 


DEFINITION AND METHOD? 


Literature, as defined for this course, 
is a thoughtful interpretation and criti- 
cism of life for men and women who 
search for human values. It is the written 
record of significant critical attitudes to- 
ward human existence as presented by 
intelligent writers who illustrate, attack, 
or defend multiple principles of life. This 
course is predicated upon the assumption 
that it is through a nation’s literature 
that one arrives at a real definition of 
its culture; it is further assumed that 
a critical appreciation of one’s own cul- 
ture—with its promises and disappoint- 
ments, its affirmations and denials, its 
exaltations and degradations—is pre- 
requisite to humanity (defined by Walt 
Whitman as having no geographical, 
racial, economic, political, or religious 
barriers). World literature, obviously, 
should not be organized on the basis of 
nationalistic, linguistic, and ethnological 
classifications, which tend to disunite 
mankind. 


The purposes and methods, then, of a 
course in world literature are essentially 
the same as for any course in any litera- 
ture. The method of study for any select- 
ed unit of literature will transcend the 
“art for art’s sake” of the purely belletris- 
tic approach. The “mechanics of litera- 
ture” will be noted wherever significant, 
but the principal emphasis will be upon 
critical evaluation by means of the intel- 
lectual approach; for, in the last analysis, 
this course will adhere to Emerson’s 
thesis that “not metre but metre-making 
argument” makes literature. In general 


?I am indebted to Professor H. W. Reninger, 
chairman of the department of English and speech, 
Iowa State Teachers College, for the principle of or- 
ganization and for much of the phraseology used in 
defining the four approaches to the study of litera- 
ture presented below. 
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any given unit of literature will be 
studied by means of emphasis upon as 
many of the following approaches as are 
significantly related to the unit under 
examination: (1) aesthetic, (2) historical, 
(3) philosophical, and (4) sociological. For 
the purposes of this course, these terms 
are briefly defined as follows: 

1. The aesthetic approach searches for 
the artistic value of the literature. It 
asks: How good is this poem or novel as 
a work of art? And it insists that, no mat- 
ter what other values the work possesses, 
it is poor stuff as literature if the artistic 
qualities are weak. A work of art must 
first be judged by established criteria for 
the art in question, and the exact nature 
of such criteria must be defined for each 
form of literature (such as criteria for 
poetry, drama, the essay, the short story, 
and the novel). It must be remembered 
that the definition and form of any par- 
ticular literary art is usually decided by 
the needs and standards of its own age. 

2. The historical approach attempts to 
reconstruct the age and the literary 
milieu in which the literature was writ- 
ten, in order to understand it. This ap- 
proach asks: What did this piece of liter- 
ature mean to the readers who were the 
contemporaries of its author? Any period 
course must answer this question for its 
literature before the literature can be 
judged or used for any purpose whatso- 
ever. But this obvious fact is sometimes 
forgotten by the curriculum-inakers and 
by those who would use literature merely 
to confirm or deny a philosophy of life, a 
religion, or a political theory. For ex- 
ample, Emerson has been claimed by the 
rugged individualists, the Socialists, the 
Christian Scientists, and both religious 
conservatives and progressives; the cure 
for such fantastic claims is a historical 
reading of Emerson. The historical is im- 
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portant to check excesses in the philo- 
sophical. 

Not only does the historical approach 
define the meaning of a piece of literature 
in its own immediate time, but it also 
identifies the various literary movements 
within a total age and interprets the 
humanistic meaning of a civilization. 

3. The philosophical approach at- 
tempts to reveal the author’s philosophy 
of life or his interpretation of the mean- 
ing of man, who is involved with natural 
forces, supernatural power, and with 
other men. It searches for ideas, interpre- 
tations, and criticisms of life and for the 
author’s contemplative powers. It relates 
literature to philosophy, religion, the- 
ology, and science and attempts to 
“place”’ the author in some philosophical 
stream of meaning, sometimes in a 
“school” of thought. This approach asks: 
What is the author’s interpretation of the 
meaning of man in the total scheme of 
things, in the universe—or as he is re- 
lated to a supreme being? 

4. The sociological approach attempts 
to reveal the author’s theory and judg- 
ment of society as society expresses itself 
in matters of justice, morals, social equal- 
ity and inequality, and even politics and 
economics. This approach asks: What is 
the author’s theory or criticism of socie- 
ty? What is the relationship between the 
individual and society? 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 


_1. To define and illustrate the great lit- 
erary tempers or traditions in world 
literature: a) classicism; }) romanti- 
cism; c) realism. 

2. To show that world literature offers 
the most significant and valid history 
of human experience. In implement- 
ing this objective, we shall study 
world literature with reference to: 


a) Man and his cultural heritage 
b) The origins of man and life 
c) Scriptures of some living faiths 
d) The unfolding universe 
e) Foundations of the state 
f) Man against fate and man in 
bereavement 
g) The conduct of life 
h) Worlds of the mind and spirit 
i) Man at work 
j) Man in love 
k) The critical intellect 
1) Creative imagination 
m) The happy life and the utopian 
dream 


THE COURSE IN OPERATION 


During the summer of 1947, world lit- 
erature was offered for the first time at 
Iowa State Teachers College. It is easy to 
appreciate the difficulty of trying to im- 
plement the objectives stated above in 
terms of world literature in one quarter’s 
work of five hours per week. Given that 
limitation, I believe the course was far 
more successful than hoped for. In spite 
of the fact that world literature is re- 
quired for neither English majors nor 
English minors, the class was filled 
to maximum enrolment for literature 
courses offered here. I believe that I 
found the materials to be interesting and 
stimulating to more than 80 per cent of 
the class. Through many hours of read- 
ing, not only did the members of the 
class acquire some concept of a vast, in- 
terdependent body of literature dedicat- 
ed to the record of man’s existence, but 
they also showed marked improvement 
in critical analyses of both literary and 
humanistic values. Several students read 
for more than two hundred hours in ma- 
terials beyond minimum readings; one 
student did more than three hundred 
hours of such reading. The result of the 
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latter study alone crystallized into a 
credo wherein the student expressed her 
views so effectively that the editor of our 
college literary magazine, The Pen, has 
assigned more than half the space in the 
current issue for publication of this stu- 
dent’s essay. 


During the summer session of 1947 we 
used Addison Hibbard’s Writers of the 
Western World as the basic text. A series 
of twelve lectures on major literary fig- 
ures was presented along with the mate- 
rials for study and discussion, as indicat- 
ed by the calendar below: 


June 6 Explanation and orientation: the 
seven literary tempers; twenty-six 
areas of literary, intellectual human 
experience. 


I. THE TEMPER OF CLASSICISM 


9 WWW, Introduction and Homer 
(ninth century B.c.), pp. 3-53. Lec- 
ture: “The Language of All the 
World.” 

WWW, the Bible, pp. 54-70. Discus- 
sion of scriptures of several living 
faiths. 

WWW, Aeschylus and Sophocles, 
pp. 70-110. 

WWW, Euripides, Medea, pp. 110- 
30. 

WWW, Aristophanes, The Frogs, 
pp. 130-56. 

WWW, Plato, The A pology; Aristotle, 
The Nature of Tragedy, pp. 156-75. 
WWW, Lucretius, On the Nature of 
Things (first century B.c.), pp. 180- 


I. 
Www, Virgil, pp. 191-224. 

WWW, Horace, Marcus Aurelius, 
and Lucian, pp. 224-50. 

WWW, Montaigne, pp. 250-57; 
Racine, Phaedra, pp. 309-28. 

WWW, John Milton, pp. 260-87. 
WWW, Moliére, The Misanthrope, 
pp. 287-309. 

WWW, Voltaire, from Candide, pp. 
366-81. Summary; brief quiz. 


Il. THE ROMANTIC MOOD 


WWW, Introduction, pp. 389-404; 
Ovid, pp. 404-13. 

WWW, from Beowolf, pp. 427-42. 
WWW, from The Nibelungenlied, pp. 
442-53. 

WWW, Dante, from The Divine 
Comedy, pp. 473-88. 

WWW, Boccaccio, from The Decam- 
eron, pp. 493-506; Rabelais from 
Gargantua, pp. 511-22. 

WWW, Cervantes, from Don Quixote, 
pp. 522-34; Spencer, from The Faerie 
Queene, pp. 537-47- 

WWW, Shakespeare, Sonnets and 
Songs, pp. 551-55; King Lear, pp. 
555-96. 

WWW, King Lear—Continued. 
WWW, Rousseau, pp. 596-613. 
WWW, Goethe, from Faust, pp. 613- 
43- 

WWW, Burns, pp. 543-52; Words- 
worth, pp. 658-70. 

WWW, Shelley, pp. 700-714. 
WWW, Heine, pp. 732-35; Victor 
Hugo, pp. 735-50. 

WWW, Emerson, The American 
Scholar, pp. 756-64. 

Written quiz. 


THE SYMBOLISTS 


WWW, Poe, pp. 820-33; Baudelaire, 
pp. 833-39. 
WWW, Ibsen, The Master Builder, 


pp. 839-74. 
Ibsen—Continued. 


Ifl. THE REALISTIC TEMPER 


THE REALISTS 


WWW, Chaucer, pp. 902-27. 
WWW, Balzac, Old Goriot, pp. 934- 
45; Gogol, The Cloak, pp. 945-59. 
WWW, Turgenev, Mumu, pp. 959- 
72. 

WWW, Walt Whitman, pp. 974-78, 
984-88. 

WWW, Dostoevsky, pp. 989-97; Leo 
Tolstoy, 1009-28. 
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THE NATURALISTS 
30 WWW, Introduction, pp. 1069-75; 
Zola, The Fight in the Laundry, pp. 


1084-91. 
31 WWW, Gorki, Chums, pp. 1092- 
‘1100; Dreiser, pp. 1101-12. 


THE IMPRESSIONISTS 
Aug. 1 WWW, Introduction, pp.- 1113-17; 
The Bible, pp. 117-18; Stephen 
Crane, ““The Charge,” from The Red 
Badge of Courage, pp. 1150-57. 

4 WWW, Henry James, The Liar, pp. 
1118-42. 

5 WWW, Introduction, pp. 1166-72; 
Nikolai Yevreinow, The Theatre of the 
Soul, pp. 1172-78. 

7-20 The last ten meetings of the class 
will consist of summary lectures re- 
lating the major subjects listed under 
the second specific objective (see 
above) to the literature studied. Part 
of the time will be devoted to class 
discussion of those subjects which can 
be closely related to the experience of 
the students. It is hoped that there 
will be some time for class discussion 
of the more valuable term papers. It 
is further hoped to give some atten- 
tion to oriental literature. 


Final examination. 


It was obvious from the beginning that 
the available text, limited to the Western 
world and relying heavily on the “‘classi- 
cal method” of dividing literature into 
three major tempers—classicism, roman- 
ticism, and realism—did not satisfactori- 
ly meet the needs of the course as out- 
lined. Therefore, for the winter quarter, 
1947-48, we adopted World Literature, 
by Christy and Wells, as the basic text. 
Such adoption may not prove wise be- 
cause the discursiveness (nationally) of 
materials and their classification by sub- 
jects tend to lead one away from the 
main stream of great literature as an ef- 
fective, unified presentation of the hu- 
manistic tradition. We hope to cope with 
this seeming contradiction by presenting 
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lectures orienting and defining the rela- 
tion of the very greatest world literature 
to the tradition of humanity. This “com- 
promise” promises to afford a logical 
“hase of operations” from which one may 
launch in the various directions indicated 
by the referent subjects listed under 
“Specific Objectives” earlier in this ar- 
ticle. Whatever the result, granted 
knowledge of Christy and Wells’s World 
Literature as the text, the following calen- 
dar for the winter quarter will, I trust, 
indicate a logical relationship between 
materials and purpose within the course: 


Dec. 2 Explanation and orientation: The 
seven literary tempers; twenty-six 
areas of literary and intellectual 
human experience. 

3 Introductory lecture: “The Lan- 
guage of All the World.” 

4 WL, Man and His Cultural Heri- 
tages, pp. 3-35; lecture: Homer, 
Aeschylus, and Euripides. 

5 Quiz sections: Discussion of above, 
including pp. 3-35 in text. 

8 Lecture: Sophocles and Aristoph- 
anes. 

9 WL, The Origins of Man and Life, 
pp. 35-57. Discussion. 

10 WL, The People’s Story, pp. 57- 
gt. Discussion. 

II WL, The Critical Intellect, pp. 
405-29. Lecture: Plato, Socrates, 
and Aristotle. 

12 Quiz sections: Summary discus- 
sion of the week’s work. 

15-16 WL, Creative Imagination, pp. 
165-93. Discussion. 

17 Lecture: Virgil and Dante. 

18 WL, The Unfolding Universe, pp. 
193-235. Discussion. 

19 Quiz sections: Discussion. 

Jan. 5-6 WL, The Foundations of the 
State, pp. 321-81. Discussion. 

7-8 WL, Man against Fate, pp. 549- 
95. 

9 Quiz sections: Discussion. 

12-13 WL, Man in Bereavement, pp. 
623-55. Discussion. 

14 Written quiz. 

15 Lecture: Shakespeare, Montaigne, 
and Cervantes. 
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Quiz sections: Discussion. 

WL, The Conduct of Life, pp. 
655-725. 

Lecture: Milton and Rousseau. 
Quiz sections: Discussion. 

WL, The Happy Life, pp. 907-31, 
and The Utopian Dream, pp. 999- 
1025. Discussion. 

Quiz sections: Discussion. 

WL, Worlds of the Minds and 
Spirit, pp. 735-93. Discussion. 
Lecture: Goethe and Nietzsche. 
Quiz sections: Discussion. 

WL, Man in Love, pp. 783-827. 
Discussion. 

Written quiz. 


12 
13 
16-17 


Lecture: Tolstoy and Dostoevsky. 
Quiz sections: Discussion. 

WL, Man at Work, pp. 969-99. 
Discussion. Term paper due on 
February 16. 

Lecture: Walt Whitman. 
Lecture: Emile Zola and Thomas 
Hardy. 

Quiz sections: Discussion. 

WL, Voices of the Forum, pp. 
931-69. Discussion. 

Summary lecture: “Great Litera- 
ture and the Humanistic Tradi- 
tion.” 

Quiz sections: Discussion. 

Final examination. 


After Reading Poems by Thomas Merton 


Was it for this that you reserved a part 
Of you unto yourself until today ... 


Love, not dependent only on the heart 

But, as a book come carefully your way, 

A book whose text burns barriers of the mind 
With words and rhythms breaking music’s spell, 
With metaphors to make the earth-eye blind, 
The air-ear deaf, hands still, tongue numb to tell? 
Was it for this translation you retained 


A child’s belief in miracle and breath, 


A child’s awareness that all life contained 
Dream into dream, year into year, till death? 
The soul selects its love in final choice 

With reverence defeating wisdom’s voice. 


MAXINE BRINKLEY 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, JULIUS C. BERNSTEIN, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman) 
JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


WHEN-CLAUSES AFTER IS (WAS) 


The following excerpt from one of Shel- 
ley’s letters illustrates the type of clause 
which I shall discuss: “‘I have long been con- 
vinced of the eventual omnipotence of mind 
over matter ... and my golden age is when 
the present potence will become omnipotence.” 

The status of this locution has been the 
subject of contention for many years. As far 
back as 1868, Goold Brown (A Gram. of 
English Grammars) asserted: “The adverb 
when, while, or where, is not fit to follow the 
verb is in a definition, or to introduce a 
clause taken substantively; ...as, ‘Con- 
cord, is when one word agrees with another 
in some accidents.’” Brown “corrected” 
this sentence (which he quoted from a defini- 
tion in Gould’s edition of Adam’s Latin 
Grammar (Boston, 1832]) to read: “Concord 
is the agreement of one word with another. 
...” This attitude has been taken by the 
great majority of textbook- and handbook- 
writers ever since. Some condemn the con- 
struction, more or less unqualifiedly, as does 
Jones:* “Avoid an inexact use of when or 
where. ... Our mistake was when we failed. 
...A regent is when a sovereign is unfit. 
.. -” Other writers? state that it may not be 
used in formal writing. And Marckwardt 
and Walcott,’ in commenting on specific 
items in the S. A. Leonard study,‘ remark 
that of the seven groups of judges who par- 


* Practical English Composition (3d ed.; New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1941), p. 111. See 
also Thomas, Manchester, and Scott, Composition 
for College Students (5th ed.; New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1948), p. 678. 

*E.g., Foerster and Steadman, Writing and 
Thinking (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1941), 
pp. 141-42. 

3 Facts about Current English Usage (New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., 1938), p. 115. 


ticipated in the study the linguists were 
much more lenient than ary of the other 
groups, “a majority regarding the locution 
as admissible in colloquial English.” Fur- 
thermore, after consulting the works of sev- 
eral historical grammarians, I found that 
only two, namely, Curmes and Maetzner,‘ 
mention this construction, evidently with 
approval. Curme classifies the construction 
as a predicate clause and gives two ex- 
amples: “Now is when I need him most. . . . 
It was when I was a mere lad that I first met 
her.” Maetzner lists but one example— 
from a work by Robert of Gloucester (ca. 
1300?): “This was tho [when] in Engoland 
Britones were.” Neither the OED nor Web- 
ster’s New International gives an example of 
this construction. 


My research on this problem shows: (1) 
that this type of clause has been used in the 
English language’ at least since the early 
part of the thirteenth century, (2) that it 
has not been confined to any one level of the 
language, (3) that it has appeared in a con- 
siderable variety of syntactical types, and 
(4) that all these types are essentially 
definitions. 


4 Current English Usage (“English Monographs,” 
No. 1) (Chicago: Pub. for the National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1932). 


5 Syntax (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1931), 
pp. 196-97. 


6 An English Grammar (London: John Murray, 
1874), III, 429. 


7 While I have not studied the history of this con- 
struction in any of the foreign languages, I did run 
across the following example in Dante’s Paradiso, 
Canto IV, ll. 73-74: ‘‘Se violensa e quando che parte, 
niente conferisce a quel che isforza, . . .” The editors 
of the Temple Classics edition translate this sentence 
thus: “If violence is when he who suffereth doth 
naught contribute to what forceth him. . . .” 
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The examples which I have collected fall 
into four types. 

In type 1, the when-clause is usually im- 
mediately preceded by is or was, which in 
turn is immediately preceded by it.* The 
following example illustrates this type: “For 
experience tells us that i¢ is only when free- 
dom of opinion becomes the compulsion to de- 
bate that the seed...has produced its 
fruit” (Walter Lippmann, Aélantic Monthly 
[August, 1939], pp. 190-91). 

In type 2, the when-clause is immediately 
preceded by is or was, which in turn is im- 
mediately preceded by one of two demon- 
stratives, namely, this or that (I have only 
one example with a relative pronoun—with 
which). This type is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing excerpt: “True, Hitler wrote ‘Mein 
Kampf.’ But that was when he was propa- 
gandizing to achieve power’? (Raymond 
Clapper, Yale Review [Spring, 1942], p. 
605). 

In type 3, the sentence is introduced by 
the word time, which in turn is immediately 
followed by was plus the when-clause. Thus: 
“Time was when you could map out the coun- 
try for yourself...” (Augustine Birrell, 
Obiter dicta [2d ser., 1888]). 

Type 4 contains two varieties, one of 
which is homogenous, while the other is 
rather heterogeneous. ‘Thus: 


Variety A: Here a noun, which is the subject 

of the main clause, stands unmodi- 
fied before is or was, which in turn 
is followed by the when-clause, as 
in “Morning is when I am most 
awake and there is dawn in me” 
(Thoreau, Walden). 
Compare also “Liberty is when you 
are free to do what you want to 
do...” (Sandburg, The People, 
Yes [1936], No. 61). 

Variety B: In this variety, the noun or pro- 
noun which is the subject of the 
main clause may have pre- or 
postmodifiers of different kinds. 


Examples: 
“Oon of the gretteste adversitees of 
this world is when a free man . . . is 


§ For this use of i# see Webster’s New Inter- 
national, meaning No. 5, under /?¢. As already 
stated, there is no example given of our construction. 
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constreyned ...”’ (Chaucer, “The 
Tale of Melibeus,” Il. 2755-56). 
‘A simile or comparison is when the 
resemblance between two objects . . . 
is expressed...” (Samuel Kirk- 
ham, English Grammar [1osth ed., 
1840], p. 223). 

“The false, unnatural, and destruc- 
tive system is when the bad workman 
is allowed to offer...” (Ruskin, 
Unto This Last [1860]). 

“The last view that we gain of the pre- 
cious pair is when they later appear 
before Olivia...” (O. J. Camp- 
bell, Shakespeare’s Satire [1943], 
p. 83). 

“‘The time to relieve the inequities 
and reduce the burdens is when the 
Government has a large surplus in 
sight” (Monthly Letter on Economic 
Conditions, National City Bank of 
New York, April, 1948, p. 2). 


Before proceeding to a discussion of the 
syntax of this locution, I should like to point 
out that the list of authors who have used it 
is a rather impressive one, covering, as I 
have already mentioned, a period of time 
from the early thirteenth century to 1949. 
In addition to those from whose works I 
have taken the excerpts listed above, I 
might mention the following: Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Brown- 
ing, Stevenson, Hardy, John Stuart Mill, 
George Eliot, Stephen Crane, Melville, 
Howells, Henry James, Emily Dickinson, 
Robert Frost, and E. A. Robinson. And 
there are others. In the field of English 
scholarship, G. L. Kittredge, John M. 
Manly, Carl Van Doren, Granville Hicks, 
and E. L. Tillyard have all used this con- 
struction. And I have found it in all kinds 
and types of periodicals, learned and popu- 
lar. It would seem evident that this con- 
struction should no longer be disparaged. 

What is the syntax of this when-clause? 
Ts it, as Curme claims, a predicate clause? 
I am fairly certain that Maetzner and Jes- 
persen would agree with Curme, and I am 
not going to quarrel with this point of view. 
However, in those sentences which I have 
classified in types 2, 3, and 4 the when-clause 
may be treated as an adverb clause, for the 
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verb is or was in these sentences has the 
meaning of “to come into existence, come 
about, happen, occur, take place,” which is 
one of the meanings that the editors of both 
the OED (Be, I. 2) and Webster’s New Inter- 
national list for this verb. Treating the 
when-clause in these three types as an ad- 
verbial clause removes the main objection of 
those who have condemned the construc- 
tion. But, in sentences which I have classi- 
fied under type 1, the verb is or was is a 
linking verb, or copulative. It does not have 
the meaning ‘“‘to come into existence, come 
about,” etc., which it does in types 2, 3, and 
4. For example, in the sentence (type 1): 
“Tt is when he gets into national and inter- 
national affairs that Mr. Ford is beyond his 
depth,” it is at least awkward, if not impos- 
sible, to replace the verb is with “exists, or 
comes about, or occurs.”’ On the other hand, 
in the sentence (type 3, variety B) which I 
have taken from Ruskin, the verb is can be 
so replaced without changing the meaning. 
Thus: “The false, unnatural, and destruc- 
tive system exists [occurs, happens, etc.| when 
the bad workman is allowed to offer.” But 
there is a further complication. In sentences 
of the type 1 class the pronoun #¢ anticipates 
a that-clause, and this clause can be made 
into a when-clause and be used as the subject 
of the sentence. For example, in the sen- 
tence: “Jt is when he gets into national and 
international affairs that Mr. Ford is beyond 
his depth,” the last clause can replace the 
pronoun it if that is changed to when. The 
sentence would then read: “When Mr. Ford 
is beyond his depth is when he gets into na- 
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tional and international affairs.” Likewise, 
in sentences of the type 2 class the demon- 
strative this or that points back to a previous 
statement, and this statement can be turned 
into a when-clause and be used as the sub- 
ject in place of the demonstrative. The ex- 
ample which I have listed under type 2 can 
be changed to read: “When Hitler wrote 
‘Mein Kampf’ was when he was propagan- 
dizing. . . .” When we make these substitu- 
tions, we see that that when-clause in both 
types is a true predicative,® for the verb (is 
or was) here is purely linking—a function or 
form word. 


In conclusion I wish to state that while 1 
have no objection to considering the when- 
clause in all these types as a predicative, as 
Curme does, I prefer to call this clause a 
predicative in type 1, a predicative or an 
adverb clause in type 2, and an adverb 
clause in types 3 and 4. My study of this 
construction gives pertinency to Jesper- 
sen’s'® comment: “‘All this reminds one that 
there are very few hard-and-fast rules in 
grammar.” 

RUSSELL THOMAS 


* I am not contending that sentences of this kind 
should be written. As a matter of fact, I have found 
but one example: ‘“‘When the music really speaks, 
when, in a word, it is really itself, is when the per- 
formance reveals the true intensity... .” This sen- 
tence was used by Olin Downes, in the New York 
Times, July 16, 1948, Sec. X, p. 5. 


10 4 Modern English Grammar (Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter, 1927), Vol. II, Part III: “Syntax,” 18.9. 
Incidentally, Jespersen made this comment near the 
end of his discussion of what can be predicative! 


(ca. May 7) 


A gibbering idiot I 

A thing of dots and dashes 
Of colons, slang, and flashes 
And verbs that multiply, 
And verbs that multiply, 
And verbs that multiply. 
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A REJOINDER TO PROFESSORS 
PERRIN AND McCRIMMON 


Weaver’s article, “To Write the Truth,” 
in College English, October, 1948, was so 
stimulating that I referred it to our professor 
of philosophy, who, in turn, made it required 
reading for his classes. Then I forgot it until 
it was bitterly attacked by James M. 
McCrimmon and Porter G. Perrin in College 
English, January, 1949. Mr. McCrimmon, 
without stating what he assumes Mr. Wea- 
ver’s position to be, asserts that Mr. Weaver 
is in “fundamental opposition” to Messrs. 
Kenyon, Malone, and Thomas. This seems 
also to be Mr. Perrin’s position. In addition, 
he endeavors to point out various ap- 
proaches to the truth, one of which he as- 
sumes to be Mr. Weaver’s. 

It may be that Mr. Weaver is guilty of all 
the crimes attributed to him, but the evi- 
dence is not in the article. Mr. Weaver is ar- 
guing that we must concern ourselves with 
what our students say as well as with how 
they say it. If that is heresy, it is a heresy 
long overdue. Vere logui is more important 
than recte logui. That is not saying that 
recte logui is not important. Mr. Weaver 
merely insists, ‘““Whoso stops here confesses 
that education is only instruction in mores.” 
I assume, then, that he uses gladly all the 
research of Messrs. Kenyon, Malone, and 
Thomas. 

In the second place, must one assume 
that, because Mr. Weaver wants the truth 
written, he knows what it is? Mr. Perrin 
thinks he knows what Mr. Weaver’s truth 
is; perhaps he does, but he did not get his 
knowledge from the article. Personally I 
think Mr. Weaver’s version of the truth is 
irrelevant. The necessity enjoined on us is to 
teach the truth as we see it, nor do I think 


the responsibility can be shrugged off. Pilate 
tried that dodge, but it was hardly suc- 
cessful. 

RIcHARD G. WENDELL 


CENTRAL COLLEGE 
Petia, Iowa 


A BEAD FOR DONAHOE 


Robert W. Stallman’s paraphrase and 
critique of Edward Donahoe’s short story, 
“Head by Scopas” (College English, April, 
1948) is almost as impressive in its way as 
the story itself. Armed with the Flaubertian 
epigram that compares fictional theme and 
symbols to a string of beads, Mr. Stallman 
has re-created a tensile chain of matched 
and graduated pearls. Yet there is one im- 
portant pearl—almost a keystone—missing 
from the explication, a bead which I became 
aware of only in class discussion of the 
story. 

After reading “Head by Scopas” to my 
writing course to exhibit the technique of 
cumulative symbolism, I was taken aback to 
find that two of the best students thought 
that the unnamed narrator (I will call him 
““N”’) was a woman. An examination of the 
text actually unearthed no phrase to prove 
N a man, but three items implied it: “Alan 
wore a gee-string”—a male covering (out- 
side the burlesque show) in skiing, while N 
“wanted to be brown all over and said so”; 
N refrains from asking Alan “if women ever 
kissed” his infected face, supposing that he 
would be “repellent to most women”; and 
N jocularly declines to “double-date” (my 
ugly phrase) with Alan, Alan’s girl Hedwige, 
and Hedwige’s mother. These are ambigu- 
ous facts, it is true; but a review of the story 
with an ear to N’s tone discloses his obvious 
maleness. And anyway, if N were a woman, 
Donahoe would have to indicate the fact to 
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contrast N’s and Hedwige’s feelings for 
Alan. 

But the curious reaction of my students 
convinced me that in “Head by Scopas” 
there is some basic ambivalence unmen- 
tioned by Mr. Stallman. And that surely 
must be N’s homosexuality. Items: N’s atti- 
tude toward Alan as a painter and as a guide 
to the Alps can only be described as “catty”; 
N compares the right side of Alan’s face to 
“one of the beautiful heads by Scopas” (my 
italics); although N says that he is “not in- 
terested in knowing” about Alan’s affection 
for Hedwige, he later probes jealously into 
the comparative intimacy of the relation- 
ship; and, finally, N gives vent to an ago- 
nized curiosity to read Hedwige’s letter 
against Alan’s wish, even to the point of 
wresting it away from Alan and scanning it 
behind a bolted door. Would a mere mascu- 
line “friend” do these things? Isn’t N’s spe- 
cial affection for Alan superficially casual 
but inwardly repressed until Alan tells him 
about loving a girl? Doesn’t the discovery 
turn N’s feeling into active jealousy of that 
girl? 

The theme of the story is indeed “love 
and friendship,” as Mr. Stallman provoca- 
tively reveals. (The Austen title mentioned 
in the first paragraph should be spelled 
Freindship, by the way.) But I hope I am 
not being naively obvious when I point out 
that N’s feeling for Alan is more or less than 
normal friendship, that his jealousy of 
Hedwige is a major bead on the string of 
this remarkable story. 


Freperick L. Gwynn 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


TESTING—BUT HOW? 


Considerable credit must be given Pro- 
fessor Buchan for raising the issue of testing 
poetic appreciation in his article in the May, 
1948, issue of College English. Testing tech- 
niques are a major problem in the classroom 
teaching of poetry, though they are often 
disregarded in discussions of how it may best 
be taught. It is true that one of the teacher’s 
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duties is to discover how far the student has 
managed to penetrate into the nature and 
meaning of the poems that he has read. The 
only question, therefore, is one of method. 
How can the teacher make sure that an act 
of appreciation has taken place in the stu- 
dent’s mind? And how shall this apprecia- 
tion be measured? 

At the outset, it may be well to decide 
just what term shall be applied to the ex- 
perience that we are testing. “Appreciation” 
has always seemed to me too vague a word 
to be quite suitable or accurate, and it has 
sentimental connotations. It suggests the 
pant-and-palpitation method once so fash- 
ionable in the teaching of poetry. Too often 
it means an uncritical emotional reaction. 
“Response” is somewhat more satisfactory, 
though it must be qualified as emotional, 
intellectual, or imaginative. Since the gen- 
eral critical vocabulary lacks an accurate 
term for the thing we are testing, we can 
do no better than use this term “‘response” 
in place of the older and more conventional 
word “appreciation.” 

The response aroused in the reader of a 
poem is of two sorts: he may respond to the 
poem as a whole or to its details separately 
considered. The total response cannot be 
measured by any testing technique now 
known because it remains, for the average 
reader, beyond the reach of words. Its ade- 
quate expression demands the penetration 
of a skilled critic, and he would have to per- 
form that most difficult of all intellectual 
feats, the analysis of his own reactions. At 
this task even great literary critics have not 
been uniformly successful. And even if this 
total response could be satisfactorily re- 
vealed, it would be too individual and varied 
to serve as the subject matter of a testing 
technique. 

On the other hand, response to details can 
be measured quantitatively. It is practical 
to question the student on details of idea, 
reference, and image and to require that he 
train himself to select them from the context 
of a poem. But is there not a danger that the 
student may misunderstand the nature of 
poetic response? Is it sound to assume that 
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a knowledge of detail is equivalent to an 
“appreciation” of a poem? I ques un the 
wisdom of allowing a student to conclude 
that, because he has been able to isolate cer- 
tain facts and references, he has arrived at 
a state which can be called “appreciation.” 
One cannot say that, because a student 
knows the age of the “Highland Girl” or re- 
members such details as the song of the 
nightingale, he has an iota of understanding 
of the poem as a whole. In other words, it is 
doubtful whether the student transfers his 
understanding and feeling from the detail to 
the totality of the poem. The testing of de- 
tails is just what the phrase implies—a test- 
ing of details and nothing more. 

This is not to deny the importance of de- 
tails in accurate reading. However, I fear 
that the method outlined by Professor 
Buchan might tend to distract a student’s 
attention from the obvious truth that a 
poem is a web of relationships and that no 
detail stands alone in the complex of the 
poem. One must see these details in relation 
to one another before one ha’ what can be 
termed an “appreciation” or a “response.” 
Thus in “We Are Seven” it is as important 
to realize the climactic effect of the repeated 
questionings as it is to emphasize the fact 
that the little girl “did not understand” that 
her brother and sister were dead. In fact, 
this latter statement is misleading, for the 
real point seems to be that she knew factu- 
ally that they were dead but preferred to 
imagine that they were still alive; only in 
that way could she continue the warm sense 
of intimacy which their living presence had 
brought her. Unless we are to imply that 
this little girl was a low-grade moron, any 
statement that she “did not understand” 
that her brother and sister were dead forces 
the student into a misreading of the poem. 
Again, in “The Affliction of Margaret” the 
fact of the son’s absence bears the same re- 
lation to the poem as the seed has to the 
flower. The seed is not the flower, and the 
fact is not the poem. It is more critically 
wise to ask what Wordsworth gained by us- 
ing the dramatic approach to his subject and 
what would have been the effect of present- 
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ing the poem in a straight narrative manner. 
Thus one could teach the student an insight 
into the relation between the poet and his 
material and also between the poem and the 
reader. In short, questions of detail unre- 
lated to the purpose and theme of a poem 
might well be discarded in favor of questions 
that compel some measure of thought about 
poetry and its nature. 

Lest I be accused of “missing the point” 
of Professor Buchan’s article, let me say that 
I realize that the sort of questions proposed 
herein would be much harder to grade than 
simpler ones of detail and that possibly no 
“objective” evaluation of them could be 
made by a conscientious teacher. But the 
alternatives, it seems to me, are irreconcil- 
able; one either drills the students in the 
recognition of isolated details or stimulates 
them to meditate on the nature of the poem. 
But the former method does not lead in- 
evitably to the latter result. 


E. REYNOLDS 
STATE COLLEGE 


WHAT DO STUDENTS READ? 


We who assign reading to students may 
well inform ourselves about their independ- 
ent interest in books and magazines, for stu- 
dents do read of their own initiative. And 
what they read by choice may be more vital 
to them than what they read by compul- 
sion. The works which a teacher may assign 
in the eighteenth century, for instance, will 
have to come into relationship with works 
which young people have freely elected. In- 
evitable comparisons will be made. Just 
what they may be and how they may func- 
tion lie beyond the limits of this study. Yet 
keeping in mind the fact that these vital 
comparisons are being made will add sig- 
nificance to the data which we examine. 

There are two summary statements 
which we should make in order to focus our 
attention upon the principal matters before 
us. The first is that students do have intel- 
lectual interests and do read in order to sat- 
isfy them. The second is that students have 
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a marked preference for the good, even for 
the religious and the mystic. 

Some of the charges brought against the 
mental and spiritual habits of university 
students give point to these asseverations. 
That young people may not have turned to 
some master-document dear to a research 
scholar causes him to brood upon their nar- 
row intellectual interests. He, in turn, may 
be ignorant of a work which to them is mo- 
mentous. And as he probably should not be 
called a ‘‘fuddyduddy” by the students, so 
they should not be called ‘“unmental” by 
him. Again, students have been charged 
with dibbling in pornography. Paul Gallico, 
for instance, himself writing in Esquire and 
drawing upon a highly special experience, 
charges them with not knowing ‘“‘the differ- 
ence between right and wrong,” with not 
being able “to distinguish between . . . de- 
cency and indecency.” 

The data which we have to consider were 
gathered not from a special and peculiar 
source but from a general and a fair source. 
Although we do not name the university in 
which they were gathered, it is no mean in- 
stitution. Among the leading universities of 
the Middle West it has an honored place. It 
draws students from all over the world who 
think and do the things that students|from 
all over the world think and do. | 

Two hundred and forty-six students in 
the Division of Arts and Sciences filled out 
the questionnaire which was handed them— 
filled it out with that unexceptionable faith- 
fulness with which they are accustomed to 
treat matters presented to them. There were 
a few manifestations of playfulness here and 
there, enough to add authenticity to the re- 
sults. For instance—and the student had not 
read Paul Gallico—there was the flashy 
scrollwork about the name of a magazine 
which had influenced the student more than 
any other—Esquire. However, a rather sub- 
dued but similar artistic reference to the 
Ladies’ Home Journal brought all into bal- 
ance. About two-thirds of the questionnaires 
were filled out by women, one-third by men; 
for this man’s school is not yet back to nor- 
mal. Since it may be assumed that women 
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are more sensitive to codes and customs 
than are men, the ratio seemed fortunate. 
There were 7 sophomores, 113 juniors, 106 
seniors, and 20 graduate students. Many of 
the men were veterans. 

One request brought out surprising re- 
sults: ‘List five books which in the home 
where you grew up had the greatest forma- 
tive influence upon your mind.” There were 
comparatively few students who had not 
grown up in homes where there were fair 
library facilities. But a group of 23 students 
who had grown up in homes where there 
were fewer than one hundred books never- 
theless listed 61 titles. These same students 
when asked to list the books they had read 
during the past year “‘on their own,” omit- 
ting all work done for class credit, set down 
77 titles. Another group of 115 students re- 
membered 215 works which had influenced 
them when they were young and named 268 
that they had read “on their own” during 
the past year. A third group of 108 students 
listed 181 books that had had a formative 
influence upon them and 239 which they had 
recently read to satisfy their “own intel- 
lectual curiosity.” The variety in these read- 
ings was astonishing. The quality would sat- 
isfy any teacher of literature over fifty years 
of age. In fact, I do not remember one cheap 
or tawdry title in the entire record except 
for the single reference to Forever Amber. 

Equally interesting were the statistics 
which had to do with the reading of maga- 
zines. The first grouplisted 37 which had been 
available to them in their homes. This group 
only showed a falling-off in magazine read- 
ing, dropping to 31 in this past year. But the 
second group enlarged its list from 56 to 65, 
and the third group from an even 50 to 62. 
Again variety marked the record. The tabu- 
lation of preferences, to which we shall 
presently come, will bear scrutiny. 

Truly shocking to the Paul Gallicoes— 
and, to borrow a trope from the gentle 
Whittier, may they be like nests of electric 
eels in their bathtubs—are the data regard- 
ing the books of greatest formative influ- 
ence. As we look at the data, we should 
remember that no questionnaire was signed. 
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Votes 

22 
4. Shakespere’s plays and sonnets....... 21 


This might be called “The Late George A pley 
list.”” One could, were it now to the point, 
make some easy guesses about the inclusion 
of many of these titles. Yet there they are; 
and, for whatever reason they were set 
down, they cannot represent early decay of 
the moral nature. 

Perhaps more significant are the titles 
which make up the personal reading list of 
this past year: 


Votes 

15 
4. Gentleman’s Agreement... .......... 14 
II 
10 
g. Crime and Punishment.............. 8 


These two lists together give the Bible a 
rating of 96. The next highest rating, that of 
30, goes to The Robe. Peace of Mind, The 
Fountainhead, and The Prophet—significant 
titles—in the one year gather a total vote of 
49. Themeaning of these preferences is not to 
be mistaken. Neither is thereany need, inthe 
presence of any fair mind, to insist upon the 
meaning. The need is to know the facts and 
then to deal with students understandingly 
in the light of the facts. 

What shows up in the reading of maga- 
zines? Where does the vote fall? The ques- 
tionnaire asked two things: (1) What did you 
read? (2) Which magazines most influenced 
you? For the first years, then, we have this 
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record. To avoid some insignificance and 
confusion, we shall take the first six titles 
only: 


Magazine Vote Influence 
143 65 
ns 122 49 
4. Saturday Evening Post..... 84 13 
5. National Geographic....... 61 20 


If anything is suggested by this list, it is 
normality. One might even suspect inherited 
Republicanism. And one has to go far down 
the list before he comes upon anything so 
liberal as the New Yorker. 

So our students leave home and come to 
the university. What happens? The follow- 
ing tabulation shows not only the maga- 
zines they read but, more important, the 
ones which they continue to read: 


Magazine Vote Continue 
127 87 
3. Reader’s Digest............ 84 67 
4. Saturday Evening Post..... 42 26 
8 I 


Obviously the New Yorker is the rising star 
of this galaxy. What does not appear should 
be expected: Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s, and 
Newsweek begin to rise. The Atlantic Month- 
ly, for instance, receives twenty-eight votes 
and is continued in twelve instances. 

It is not the purpose of this study to draw 
conclusions from the facts which we have 
before us; the facts themselves should be 
sufficient. They would not seem to permit a 
variety of judgments about the reading hab- 
its and the intellectual interests of the stu- 
dents in a great midwest university. Know- 
ing these facts might hearten teachers of 
literature and might make possible for them 
wiser approaches to the problems of the 
classroom. 

BENNETT WEAVER 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Report and Summary 
About Education 


FRANKLIN T. BAKER, THE SECOND 
president of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, died February 3 at his home 
in Yonkers, New York. He was eighty-four. 

As professor of the teaching of English in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, for 
forty years (1893-1933) Dr. Baker was a 
major figure and influence in the profession. 
The department of the teaching of English, 
which he founded and led until his retire- 
ment, was the first in an American univer- 
sity. He was co-author (with G. R. Carpen- 
ter and Fred N. Scott) of The Teaching of 
English in the Elementary School and the Sec- 
ondary School, one of the earliest books in 
the field and for many years a dominant 
manual. 

All who knew Dr. Baker will always re- 
member his genial, slightly quizzical smile, 
his quiet poise, his (at least apparently) 
spontaneous class hours, his enthusiasm for 
literature. Few persons are so completely 
adjusted as he was. 


“A SAMPLING OF COMPOSITION ER- 
rors of College Freshmen in a Course Other 
than English” is reported by Phil C. Lange 
in the Journal of Educational Research. Of 
261 papers produced by the first writing as- 
signment in a course in human growth and 
development, about 3 per cent were illegible, 
about 5 per cent free from misspellings, and 
more than half had more than four different 
misspellings. The students had average lan- 
guage abilities when measured by stand- 
ardized achievement tests, but their papers 
were so careless that by proofreading they 
could have corrected one-third of the mis- 
spellings and one-half of the punctuation 
errors. Many felt that it was unfair to expect 
them to write well in a course other than 
English. The assignment may have been 


poorly motivated, but apparently their high- 
school training had not developed habits 
and ideals of writing well—except in English 
classes. 


THE NCTE CONVENTION IN CHI- 
cago last Thanksgiving is favorably noticed 
by Paul B. Diederich in the “Educational 
News and Editorial Comment” of the Janu- 
ary School Review. But principally it is used 
as a springboard for launching the question 
whether it would not be better to abolish 
English classes in favor of compulsory read- 
ing periods in the library and English- 
teacher supervision of speaking and writing 
in other courses. Some of the unpleasant 
facts which Mr. Diederich cites should chal- 
lenge teachers of English to improve their 
performance. 


AN “ENGLISH TEACHING CENTER,” 
designed in 1945 by Co-ordinator Luzerne 
W. Crandall and the secondary-English 
training teachers of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, was broadened in 
scope in the fall of 1948 when the in-service 
department of the Los Angeles Board of 
Education took over the project to include 
teachers of language-communication skills 
from the elementary school through junior 
college to adult education. Six members of 
the Los Angeles Public Library staff co- 
operate. 

Eminent leaders in varied lines of educa- 
tional work have served as featured speak- 
ers of the group which meets in the central 
public library lecture room on stated Satur- 
day mornings from 10:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 
for discussion of classroom problems of all 
those who /each or use in their teaching the 
language-communication skills. The first 
hour is given to an inspirational talk by the 
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guest speaker, and the second hour to an 
open discussion of such issues as formal 
versus functional “grammar” teaching, 
teaching literature ‘‘as a weapon” for inter- 
cultural education, teaching the “nonverbal- 
minded” pupils, etc. In-service training 
credit is offered by the Los Angeles Board of 
Education to those teachers in regular at- 
tendance. 

The whole project is based upon the two 
guide-line principles: ‘‘English is a basic tool 
of all teaching-learning”’ and “‘Every teacher is 
an English teacher perforce.” 

Our information comes from Myrtle 
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Crowley Force, UCLA training teacher. 
Would not similar projects be practicable in 
other cities? 


TWO RECENT PHOTOPLAYS OF IN- 
terest to teachers of English have been made 
the subjects of illustrated discussion guides. 
Laurence Olivier’s Hamlet is treated by Max 
J. Herzberg in a booklet published by Pub- 
licity Department, Universal Pictures, 445 
Park Avenue, New York City. Orson Welles’s 
Macbeth is treated in a guide written by 
Hardy R. Finch and published by Republic 
Pictures, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 


About Literature 


THREE VERY DIVERSE ESSAYS ON 
the craft of writing, all three of which for 
divers reasons should be stimulating and 
helpful to students are: “The Life of Litera- 
ture,” by Stephen Spender, in the Novem- 
ber through January issues of the Partisan 
Review (now a monthly); “The Reading and 
Writing of Short Stories,’ by Eudora 
Welty, in the February Aélantic Monthly (to 
be continued); and “The Hostile Neces- 
sity,” by Maxwell Geismar, in the Saturday 
Review of Literature (January 29). 

Spender’s recollections are delightful. 
They form a portion of an autobiographical 
work in progress. Partly narrative and 
anecdotal, partly analytic and explanatory, 
they give a good picture of what poetry 
means to a very young man who hopes to be 
a poet, and of that young man’s progress in 
his art. His friends and fellow-writers— 
Auden, Eliot, Sackville-West, Harold Nicol- 
son, D. H. Lawrence, Christopher Isher- 
wood,and others—appear from time to time, 
to have their say about the imaginative and 
creative processes. The final effect upon the 
reader is of having listened in upon some 
very good conversation among some bril- 
liant but occasionally daffy writers. 

Miss Welty’s essay is based upon what to 
some might seem an old-fashioned premise, 
namely, that stories are written to be en- 
joyed! She makes very clear that enjoying 
does not require that the author and the 
reader shall be easy on each other. “I mean 


only not to bother the story—not interrupt 
and interpret it on the side as if the con- 
science were at stake. To see it clear and it- 
self, we must see it objectively.” All that 
any of us can know about writing, she thinks, 
is what it seems like to us. “It’s not an imi- 
tative process.” There is a Great Divide be- 
tween criticism and writing a story. “The 
fact that a story will reduce to elements and 
can be analyzed, does not necessarily mean 
it started with them—certainly not con- 
sciously. A story can start with a bird 
song.” And again. “‘A story is not the same 
thing when it ends that it was when it began. 
Something happens . . . the writing of it. It 
becomes. And as a story becomes, I believe 
we as readers understand by becoming too— 
by enjoying.” How would we wish a story of 
our own to be understood? she asks. “By 
way of delight—by its being purely read, for 
the first fresh impact and the wonder at- 
tached; isn’t this the honest answer? It 
seems to me that almost the first hope we 
ever had, when we gave someone a story all 
fresh and new, was that the story would 
read new. And that’s how we should read.” 
There is much more, of course, and all of it 
is invigorating. 

Geismar is a young American literary 
critic who has already published two vol- 
umes in a series dealing with American 
novelists. His essay will give help (and sol- 
ace) especially to students embarking upon 
the composition of research papers, and to 
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their teachers, whose dicta his essay will 
eloquently footnote, for what he describes 
with great intimacy are the actual processes 
of literary research: reading problems, how 
horrible it is when you can’t read the notes 
you took several weeks before, what some- 
times happens to The Outline, how in pur- 
suit of emphasis what you thought was the 
central idea may vanish and a new one 
sharpen up, the birth pangs of the first 
draft, the sweating out of successive revi- 
sions, the exasperation of afterthoughts. 
What the student sees are all the tools he’s 
been taught to use being used. What will 
cheer him will be the discovery that even 
experienced writers sometimes find them 


slippery. 


“CONFESSIONS OF A PLAYWRIGHT,” 
by William Saroyan in the same issue of 
Tomorrow, paints a very painful picture of 
what it means in our time for a writer of 
plays to try to get a play produced. He de- 
scribes specifically and in detail the dictator- 
ship of the Dramatists Guild; the unpleas- 
ant machinations of agents, producers, and 
directors; the uneasy role of the drama 
critic; and finally the newest wrinkle in try- 
outs, the tryout in a private home before 
potential financial backers. By the end of 
three or four pages the reader is willing to 
agree with Saroyan that “the playwright 
who expects to do his work with a free heart 
must simply arrange life to survive pleas- 
antly with very little money.” 


SOVIET LITERATURE IS IN A VERY 
sorrowful state, according to Robert Magi- 
doff, who tells why in an article entitled 
“Writing in the USSR” in the winter An- 
tioch Review. The chief reason for the pre- 
vailing mediocrity is to be found in Magi- 
doff’s own question: “How can artists soar 
to heights of inspiration when they are 
placed in strait jackets of fear?” The Party 
keeps Soviet publication under the strictest 
control and censorship. Soviet artists, among 
other things, “must not create ‘non-politi- 
cal’ works; show appreciation of anything 
foreign, criticize the Party Line or the 
leaders in the remotest way; be purely lyri- 
cal or be pessimistic. On the other hand, 
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Soviet artists must rebuff ‘the hideous slan- 
ders and attacks against our Soviet culture’ 
(Zhdanov); stress the ideological and hu- 
man superiority of our people brought up by 
our socialist regime (Simonov) ; participate 
dynamically in the achievement of the cur- 
rent objectives of the Soviet Union be it the 
Five-Year plan, reconstruction, or a hate- 
America campaign.” As Magidoff points 
out, ukases to the effect that great works of 
art be written cannot accomplish that sub- 
lime aim. “What is needed is freedom, the 
‘right to err’ without fear of reprisal.” 


“AN AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Again,” by Berry T. Spencer in the winter 
Sewanee Review, inquires into the way in 
which literature becomes American. After 
discussing various elements and concepts 
which presumably enter into its composi- 
tion, he concludes that American literature 
is ‘a complex of several potential responses 
on the part of the reader” and that “a na- 
tional literature may after all be responsible 
enough if it can use native symbol and na- 
tive experience to suggest the nature and 
destiny of man.” 


A NEW MAGAZINE IS TO COST $30.00 
a copy or $150.00 a year (bimonthly). The 
Nation’s Heritage, published by B. C. 
Forbes & Sons, is primarily a picture maga- 
zine reproducing paintings, etchings, and 
woodcuts to show the greatness of Amer- 
ica’s heritage. Text is confined entirely or 
practically to the captions explaining the 
pictures. There are 389 such pictures in the 
first issue, which was displayed to 250 book- 
men and newsmen at a luncheon in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, January 
11. Several hundred institutions have al- 
ready subscribed. The picture (we did not 
buy a copy!) of the magazine indicates a large 
page and a binding like that of an ordinary 
case-bound book. 

This magazine illustrates the trend to 
substitute pictures for print which provoked 
the article on “Reading Pictures: Report of 
a Unit,” by John C. Raymond and Alex- 
ander Frazier in the English Journal last 
October. 
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AMERICAN POETRY IN FRANCE 


Once in a while a book falls casually into 
our hands. We read it with mounting enthu- 
siasm—and humility. La Poésie américaine 
““‘moderniste” (1g910-1940)* is such a book. 
Miss Raiziss, an American poet-critic of 
Russian lineage, has read and inwardly di- 
gested our poets as well as Louis Unter- 
meyer, Poetry, and David Daiches. She 
has not become bogged down by any one 
American coterie of criticism. It is re- 
freshing to cross an ocean and read in 
French an articulate and sensitive evalua- 
tion of our American poets—disheartening 
to return, lay down the book, and be able 
only to wish that something as concise and 
unbiased were available for American read- 
ers of poetry. An English edition of this 
work would be serviceable to teachers and 
students alike. The French edition, issued 
in a well-known library, is sure to have a 
wide circulation. 

MAXINE BRINKLEY 
CHICAGO 


FOR CLASSES IN CRITICISM 


Criticism? is a collection in textbook form 
of critical essays by various authors, mostly 
English and American of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It will acquaint the reader with the 
scope and emphasis of modern criticism and 


* Sona Raiziss, La Poésie américaine ‘‘moderniste”’ 
(1g10-1940). Traduction de Charles Cestre. Paris: 
Mercure de France, XXVI Rue de Conde. Pp. 
133. Fr. 75. 


2Mark Shorer, Josephine Miles, and Gordon 
McKenzie, Criticism—the Foundation of Modern 
Literary Judgment. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1948. Pp. 553. $5.00. 
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lure him on to further thought and study. It 
does not escape the curse of all anthologies, 
the superficiality and confusion which will 
overwhelm the unarmed reader and increase . 
the daze in the undergraduate mind unless 
the instructor takes pains to provide some 
basis for sorting and centering the points of 
view, assumptions, or schools represented. 
Those who expect an introduction providing 
a historical sketch or elucidation of basic 
concepts will be disappointed; the Introduc- 
tion is really a preface briefly presenting a 
rationale for the selection and some sugges- 
tions for alternative orderings to meet dif- 
fering needs. 

The choices made are often excellent: 
Read on surrealism, Winters on the experi- 
mental school, and Eliot’s essay on Joyce, 
otherwise hard to come by. It is a pity that 
the anthology continues the stultifying 
academic tradition of confining itself to es- 
says in English when modern critical 
thought is and should be getting more and 
more international 

The book provides background for the 
moderns by including a dab of Plato, Aris- 
totle’s Poetics in the Butcher translation now 
superseded, nothing of Longinus, and less 
ancient essays by Dryden, Young, Hume, 
and Coleridge. It could be argued that the 
modern critics would be better understood 
against a background of Bergson and Croce, 
Marx and Nietzsche, Freud and similar ex- 
plorers on the periphery of science. 

Cavil as we may, if we compare this vol- 
ume with the wretched Modern Book of 
Criticism edited by Lewisohn a generation 
ago, we will congratulate ourselves on hav- 
ing come a long way. 

NorMAN NELSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Elephant and Castle. By R. C. Hutcuison. Rine- 
hart. $3.75. 

Many, many characters. London between the 
world wars. A girl of good family chanced to see in 
a street brawl a young Italian from the slums. She 
befriended and married him somewhat against his 
will. He had his good points and some that were bad, 
but the girl was obsessed with a desire to reform and 
educate him. There are plots and subplots, not well 
organized, tragedy, humor, a suggestion of Dickens, 
and a murder. Colorful background. Interesting. 
658 pages, small print. February Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection. 


England to Me. By Ematy Haun. Doubleday. $3.00. 


Emily is now living with her English husband and 
daughter in his old home in England. In a good- 
natured “with malice toward some” manner she 
pokes a lot of fun at English customs, parliament, 
and life in general. Amusing. (She may be right.) 


The Dukays. By Lajos Z1Lany. Prentice-Hall. $3.00. 


Hungary’s foremost novelist wrote this novel 
during World War II while he was hiding from the 
Nazis. He is a Yale graduate. The Dukays were a 
large, a very large, family of the Hungarian aristoc- 
racy. The first chapters tell of the ancestral wealth, 
the family before World War I, their lands and 
castles, their imperialism. ‘‘The established order of 
things, whether in barracks or bureaus, came simply 
to this: who lived in fear of whom and why.” The 
dissolution of the Dukay family, of land tenure, and 
of the government of Hungary came together, by the 
end of World War II. Count Dupi, the head of the 
family, died taking stock of his existence: youthful 
escapades, love affairs, the luxury of his palaces, his 
income and expenditures—in fine, the way he had 
“invested his moneys and his morals.” A social study 
and political treatise, satirical, tragic, 795 pages. 


Wicked Water. By Macxtntay Kantor. Random. 
$2.75. 

By the author of The Voice of Bugle Ann, etc., 
but very different. In 1899 the western cattlemen 
were being pushed about by homesteaders. What 
could they do? Bus Crow, notorious killer—he 
boasted of sixty-seven victims—was hired to solve 
their problems. This is an interesting study of the 
mind of an abused child—later to become the man 
who declared, “‘I’ll always kill, get a gun and keep 
killing and killing.” The devious ways of the cattle- 
men are also probed. Based upon fact. 216 pages. 
Good print. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


Brief Reviews 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


The Fires of Spring. By James A. MICHENER. Ran- 
dom. $3.50. 

By the 1947 Pulitzer Prize winner, author of 
Tales of the South Pacific. The story of the growing- 
up of David Harper, opening with his boyhood in a 
poorhouse where his aunt and guardian was em- 
ployed. The chapters devoted to the love and protec- 
tion given him by the old men are significant, re- 
warding, and beautiful. The later chapters describe 
his development. He was drawn into a world of petty 
thievery, bad women, and travel. This period was 
followed by ambition, college, editing, and deter- 
mination to write a novel. 


The Heat of the Day. By Et1zABeTH Bowen. Knopf. 
$3.00. 

Critics have called Miss Bowen the most distin- 
guished living British novelist. The background of 
this novel is London of World War II. Stella Rodney, 
a widow with a grown son, is infatuated with a man 
of whose life she knows too little. There is another 
man who hints that he has information which he 
cannot disclose. There are few characters, but these 
are very real. A vivid story. Short. Good print. 


An Edge of Light. By Franx K. KELty. Little, 

Brown. $3.00. 

A lengthy, unusual, and enlightening analysis of 
the book is presented on the jacket. ‘‘A novel that 
tells of headline hunters of the great press agencies 
and of the women who share their lives. . . .”” There 
are press men who have seen battles in the moun- 
tains of Greece, Soviet reporters, others who have 
been in China and foreign hot spots. Revealing, in- 
tense, disquieting. The men who have seen and 
taken part in this war—those who survive—will 
surely, if the world lasts, “‘see the edge of light and 
make peace.” 


Popcorn on the Ginza. By Lucy HERNDON CROCKETT. 

Sloane. $3.50. 

During World War II the author, daughter of an 
army officer, spent—as representative of the Red 
Cross—twenty-two months in the South Pacific, 
three months in the Philippines, and eighteen 
months in Japan and Korea. She calls her book ‘‘an 
informal portrait.”” These are a skilled observer’s 
firsthand experiences, varied, human, sympathetic, 
profound. She is not afraid to criticize both con- 
queror and conquered. She found the Japanese out- 
look “at least well shot with rays of hope—no con- 
quered people ever knew defeat to taste so sweet.” 


Catch a Falling Star. By FREDERIC VAN DE WATER. 
Duell. $3.00. 
A story of Vermont during the Revolution. 
Authentic early Vermont, with Indian raids, negoti- 
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ations with the British in Canada, perilous missions, 
schemes, and counterschemes. History brightly 
threaded with romance. 


The Walled City. By Etspeta Hux ey. Lippincott. 
$3.00. 

Another story of British colonial administrators 
in East Africa, 1919 to World War II. The story is 
interesting from the beginning. Two oldsters in a 
London club hear the late war news and comment 
upon it. We meet “old Freddie”; homesick, scheming 
wives and their kind; but best of all we see a bar- 
barian community pursuing its own way despite 
British overlords. A rewarding picture of two 
civilizations. 


Yankee Folks. By Epwtn V. Vanguard. 
$3.00. 

Yankees are usually presented as rather grim, but 
in this book we have an exception. Their character is 
complex, but a large collection of really amusing 
anecdotes proves that they have some sense of hu- 
mor. There is an interesting chapter on hermits. II- 
lustrations are old engravings. Quite readable. 


Pursuit of the Horizon. By Ltoyp HABERLy. Mac- 
millan. $5.00. 

The life of George Catlin. As a young man Catlin 
dedicated his life to painting Indians. He followed 
them into Missouri and Mississippi and went into 
Canada and South America. He developed a genuine 
liking and respect for their way of life. He was a 
great collector, and we read with regret of the loss of 
his property. Many of his pictures survive, and the 
book is illustrated with them. Interest in Indians is 
growing. This book is good history and good reading. 


Forty-niners. By ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT. At- 
lantic—Little, Brown. $4.00. 


The author spent years assembling the material 
of westward migrations and the California Trail. The 
story is told by a traveler who makes the trek from 
Independence, Missouri, to the gold fields. A story 
of suffering and heroism, of the little things that 
made up each day and night, of the songs the mi- 
grants sang, of the help the stronger gave the weaker, 
of the possessions they had to discard as the trip be- 
came more difficult and they found themselves ig- 
norant and poorly prepared. 


Sweden: Champion of Peace. By Davip HinstLow. 

Putnam. $4.00. 

How has Sweden kept out of war? A rapid survey 
of Scandinavian history up to World War II is in- 
formative. Sweden has kept out of war for one hun- 
dred and thirty years. There is a detailed account of 
the Swedish foreign policy and a survey of the pres- 
ent economic, social, and diplomatic position. Sever- 
al reliable and well-informed Swedes have checked 
the accuracy of the book. More informative than 
forceful. 
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The Penal Colony. By Franz Karxa. Schocken. 
$3.00. 

This collection, which includes no novels, con- 
tains all the writings which Kafka himself approved 
and felt would stand the test of time. “The Meta- 
morphosis,” “‘A Hunger Artist,” ““A Country Doc- 
tor,” “Josephine,” Singer,” and Judg- 
ment” are representative. So much has been written 
about Kafka that readers will welcome these sensitive 
translations by Willa and Edwin Muir. Kafka al- 
ways sought simplicity. 


Henry David Thoreau. By Woop Krutca. 

Sloane. Pp. 298. $3.50. 

A biographical and critical study of the man and 
his work and of his relation to American and world 
literature. First volume in a new ‘“‘American Men of 
Letters” series. 


The Way of a Fighter. By CLatrE LEE CHENNAULT. 
Edited by Rosert Hotz. Putnam. $4.50. 


Controversial. General Chennault has in the 
postwar period operated a civilian airline for the 
war-torn cities of non-Communist China and has a 
Chinese wife. He criticizes violently the role of the 
United States in China. He speaks frankly of his in- 
terviews and conversations with notables—Roose- 
velt, Churchill, Chiang Kai-shek and Madame 
Chiang, General Marshall, General MacArthur, and 
others. He has no hesitation in condemning—angrily 
—faults in diplomacy and warfare, personal politics 
and conferences. He is enthusiastic about using air- 
planes for constructive purposes—building up a 
country. 


Insight and Outlook. By ArTHUR KOESTLER. Mac- 
millan. $5.00. 

Each individual, says Koestler, has the “‘self-as- 
sertive urge to be an independent unit” and the 
“‘self-transcending tendency to take [his] place as part 
of a greater whole.”’ Scientific discovery, artistic in- 
vention, and moral action spring from the “self- 
transcending drives,” while competition, war, etc., 
result from ‘‘self-assertive drives.” Self-transcending 
drives, he believes, will win out in the end. Irwin 
Edman says of Koestler, “‘His special note is his can- 
vassing of the subtle cross currents, the psychic op- 
positions in the soul of the contemporary intellec- 
tual.” 


The Diaries of Franz Kafka, 1910-13, 1914-23. By 
FRANz KarKa. Schocken. 2 vols., $3.75 each. 
First publication of the complete diaries, a part 

of the mass of unpublished material left by Kafka 

when he died in 1924 at the age of forty-one. They 

include many dreams, short short stories, notes on a 

Yiddish theater troupe, prosaic details of his daily 

life, careful entries which were later used in stories 

and novels, with many pathetic and seemingly 
trivial observations and agonized introspections. 

“Tt is indeed a kind of wandering in the wilderness in 

reverse that I am undergoing,” he moans. 
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Peaks and Lamas. By Marco Pats. Rev. ed. 

Knopf. $6.50. 

Lavishly illustrated and beautifully designed. 
Mountain climbing in the Himalayas and very in- 
teresting information regarding the life, religion, and 
philosophic beliefs of the Tibetans. A book to own. 


American Argument. By Prarv S. Buck with Es- 

LANDA GoopE Roseson. John Day. $3.00. 

Mrs. Robeson, author of African Journeys, is the 
wife of Paul Robeson and has spent some years in 
Russia. Mrs. Robeson perhaps knows America bet- 
ter than the Chinese-bred Pearl Buck. Together they 
discuss a wide range of topics: the home, sex, mar- 
riage, woman’s place in the home, politics, etc. Pearl 
Buck compares American ideals with those of the 
Chinese. Naturally Mrs. Robeson is much concerned 
with the minorities. 


One-Way Ticket. By LANGsToN HucuHes. Knopf. 

Pp. 136. $2.75. 

Short poems written during the last ten years by 
the best-known Negro poet. They range from bitter 
protests, like the title piece, through pictures of 
Harlem life to personal lyrics, even love poems. Not 
allusive or symbolic and rarely figurative in lan- 
guage. Free verse. 


Red Wine and Yellow Hair. By KENNETH PATCHEN. 

New Directions. $2.00, 

Poems, most of them short, notable rather for 
their passion than for their beauty. Some are as 
clear as the jacket blurb claims. Much of social 
protest and persistent, bald intrusion of sex. 


Ivan Franko: Selected Poems. Translated with a 
biographical introduction by Percrvat Cunpy. 
Edited by CLARENCE A. MANNING. Philosophical 
Library. $4.50. 

Franko (1856-1916) was a patriotic poet of the 
western Ukraine (Galicia), a leader in arousing the 
spirit of an oppressed people ruled by Austria. 


The American Drama since 1930. By JOSEPH MER- 
SAND. Modern Chapbooks (284 Montauk Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn). Pp. 188. $2.00. 


Essays on Kaufman, Rice, Odets, Clare Booth; 
on biographical plays, plays of social significance, 
plays written by women; and on the rediscovery of 
the audience’s imagination. 


Human Knowledge: Iis Scope and Limits. By 
BERTRAND RussELL. Simon & Schuster. $5.00. 


A brief summary of present scientific “knowl- 
edge,” followed by a careful study of how we know 
anything and of how sure we should be that we 
know. Space, time, the validity of sensations and 
perceptions, the degree of probability of inferences, 
language as it enters into thinking and knowledge, 
are among the matters considered. 


Basic Principles of Psychoanalysis. By A. A. BRILL. 
Doubleday. $3.45. 


Theory and its application by the founder of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association. 


How the Great Religions Began. By JosEPH GAER. 
Dodd, Mead. $3.00. 


Portraits of Jesus, Buddha, Kabir, Mahavira, 
Confucius, Lao-tsze, Zoroaster, Moses, and Moham- 
med and the developments of their religious systems. 
Illustrated. 


The Trying-out of ‘‘Moby Dick.” By Howarp P. 
VincENT. Houghton. $5.00. 


The author discusses the whaling literature used 
in the creation of Moby Dick and appraises Mel- 
ville’s place in literature. 


Bleak House. By CHARLES Dickens. Oxford. $3.50. 


Introduction by Sir Osbert Sitwell. With the 
original illustrations. 


The Scarlet Letter and Selected Prose Works. By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Hendricks House. 
$2.25. 


Lengthy introduction by Gordon Roper. 


The New British Poets. Edited by KENNETH REx- 
roTH. New Directions. $4.00. 


An anthology. Lengthy introduction by the 
editor outlines and analyzes recent developments in 
British poetry. Short poems from more than 70 
writers. Biographical notes. 312 pages. 


The Family: Its Function and Destiny. Planned and 
edited by Ruta NaNnpA ANSHEN. (“Science of 
Culture Series,” Vol. V.) Harper. $6.00. 


Contents: The patterns: The family in transition; 
natural history of the family; families in different 
countries and of different races. The structure: So- 
cial structure, education, housing, complexes, reli- 
gious values, traditions, crises. Articles discussing 
these subjects by more than twenty authorities. 


The Law and You. By Max Rap. (A “Mentor 
Book.””) New American Library. $0.35. 
An original, not a reprint. Untechnical exposition 
of the chief principles by an eminent liberal author- 
ity. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


American Punctuation. By GEORGE SuMMEY, JR. 

Ronald Press. Pp. 182. $2.50. 

Ever since his Modern Punctuation appeared in 
1919, Professor Summey has been regarded as the 
chief academic authority on punctuation. His new 
book takes into account the considerable change in 
punctuation practices during the intervening three 
decades. It is more than a safe reference book; its 
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discussions show both variations in current practices 
and why (not rules) the marks are used. 


How To Enjoy Poetry. By Ropert FarReN. Sheed & 
Ward. Pp. 288. $3.00. 


Seven simply written chapters dealing with 
prejudices against poetry, difficulties in reading it, 
meaning, imagery, sound, and the emotional experi- 
ence. Each chapter consists of Part A, an essay with 
some quotations, and Part B, quotations with some 
comments. 


Writing: From Idea to Printed Page. By GLENN 
GUNDELL. Foreword by FRANK LUTHER Mort. 
Doubleday. Pp. 374. $5.95. 

Case histories of three factual articles, two 
stories, and the illustrations for a third story pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post. Each case his- 
tory begins with a (reduced) reproduction of all or 
part of the finished product, presents pertinent facts 
about the writing, tells something of the origin of the 
idea of the piece, and then exhibits methods of 
gathering material and full-size reproductions of 
each draft with related criticisms. 


Sociometry in Group Relations. By HELEN HALL JENn- 
NINGS, in association with the Starr or INTER- 
GROUP EDUCATION IN COOPERATING SCHOOLS. 
American Council on Education. Pp. 85. $1.25. 


A technique of discovering personal relations 
within a group by asking each member to choose 
three others to work with in an immediate activity. 
Tabulation and charting is followed by various 
means of finding why the individuals chose as they 
did. The information is used to form congenial 
groups and also to discover ways in which individu- 
als and sometimes the group as a whole can be 
helped. Intergroup relations are scarcely mentioned 
in the booklet. 


Paradise Lost and the Seventeenth Century Reader. 
By B. Rajan. Oxford. Pp. 171. $3.00. 


The major portion of this work attempts to see 
Paradise Lost through the eyes of Milton’s contem- 
poraries, but it also contains a valuable preliminary 
chapter surveying the field of Miltonic scholarship, 
another reconciling the theological dogmas of the 
poem and De doctrina Christiana; and at the end a 
new theory about Books XI and XII is advanced. 


College Teaching and College Learning. By Onpway 
TeabD. Yale University Press. Pp. 56. $2.00. 


This is a plea for improvement, as well as a guide 
and manual designed for those who intend to go into 
or are already in teaching, by the chairman of the 
Board of Higher Education, New York City. As al- 
ways, Professor Tead is stimulating and provocative. 
He is here concerned especially with the ineffectuality 
of the teacher both as a person and as a teacher, the 
nature of learning, and the possibility of improve- 


ment of both teacher and learning processes. He 
thinks we really have not tried very much to improve 
either. We must. 


Inside the Campus. By CHartes E. MCALLISTER. 
Revell. Pp. 247+ 21 tables. $5.00. 


Dr. McAllister spent a year getting answers to 
the question ‘‘What goes on in the American col- 
lege?” He studied eighty-nine colleges and universi- 
ties not just from questionnaires but from personal 
interviews and visits to the campus of each. This 
book is a fascinating and important report by a re- 
alistic educator on such varied topics as “‘Keeping 
Politics Out of the State Universities,” ‘“Commu- 
nism on the College Campus,” ‘‘Salary Increases 
since Pearl Harbor,” and ‘Audio-visual Aids in 
Higher Education.” The final section of the book 
contains a series of tables worked out in great detail, 
giving the findings on each institution surveyed. 


College Publicity Manual. Edited by W. Emerson 
Reck. Harper’s. Pp. 246. $3.00. 


A working manual for all concerned with public 
relations in the educational field. Emphasizes special 
techniques for different media. Teachers will profit 
from a reading because it will help them to under- 
stand better their own role as publicists as well as the 
problems of the institution with which they are as- 
sociated. 


Useful pamphlets received are: 
Henry Fielding: A List of Critical Studies Published 
from 1895 to 1946. By FRANcEscO CorDASco. 
Long Island University Press. Pp. 17. $1.00. 


Walt Whitman and the Authorship of “the Good Gray 
Poet.” By NATHAN Resnik. Long Island Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. 38. $1.75. 


English Prosody and Modern Poetry. By Karu 
SHapPtro. Johns Hopkins Press. Pp. 16. $0.50. 


Introduction to Medieval Literature Chiefly in Eng- 
land. By RoGER SHERMAN Loomis. 2d ed. with a 
reading list and bibliography. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. 32. $0.60. 


‘‘Folksongs on Records.” Compiled by BEN Gray 
LumPKIN. 428 Arapahoe Ave., Boulder, Colo. 
Pp. 27. $1.00. Mimeographed. 


Chinese Ideas in the West. By Derk Boppe. Pre- 
pared for the Committee on Asiatic Studies in 
American Education. American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. Pp. 43. $0.50. Illus- 
trated. 

The Teacher as Counselor. By DONALD J. SHANK and 
Orners. (“American Council on Education 
Studies.”) Washington, D.C. Pp. 48. 

Graduate Training for Educational Personnel Work. 


By CormnnE LABarre. (“‘American Council on 
Education Studies.”)) Washington, D.C. Pp. 54. 
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Goals for Higher Education in the Pacific Coast States. 
Report of a Conference on Higher Education by the 
Pacific Coast Committee of the American Council 
on Education, July, 1948. Pp. 14. 

Integration of the Humanities and the Social Sciences: 
A Symposium. (“Southern Methodist University 
Studies,” No. 4.) University Press in Dallas. 
Pp. 92. $1.50. Cloth bound, $2.00. 


The papers read and the reports of the main 
trends of discussion of a conference held at Southern 
Methodist University, in which sixty educators from 
twenty-six institutions participated. 


Let’s Learn To Listen: Radio, Everyone's Responsibil- 
ity. By Wisconsin Jormnt COMMITTEE FOR BEt- 
TER Rapio LisTenrnec. Mrs. N. W. Madding (143 
N. Hancock, Madison). Offset. Pp. 60. $0.25. 


Much good material for teachers—or for pupils— 
except that format is forbidding. 


Inventory of Research in Racial and Cultural Rela- 
tions. By COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION TRAINING 
AND RESEARCH IN RACE RELATIONS OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO. American Council on Race 
Relations (1126 E. Fifty-ninth Street, Chicago 


37). Offset. Pp. 55. 


Reading for Democracy. American Brotherhood, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews (203 N. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1). 


Separate lists for adults and children. 


How To Improve Y our Study Habits. By SamuEL N. 
LeCount. Pacific Books (Box 558, Palo Alto, 
Calif.). Pp. 30. $0.25. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. Division of 
Surveys and Field Services, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville. Pp. 175. $0.25. 
Useful to teachers of English chiefly in connection 

with composition projects. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Burke’s Politics. Edited by Ross J. S. HorrmMan and 
Paut Levack. Knopf. Pp. 536. $4.75. 


A volume which has been scrupulously edited by 
two men who do not merely appreciate the beauties 
of Burke’s style but feel that his political principles 
are relevant to the issues which confront us today. 
It is not the usual anthology. Rather, thirty-one se- 
lections have been worked into chapters with organic 
unity to show the operations of Burke’s mind. One 
could wish that these might have included at least 
one selection from the Minute Book of the Trinity 
College Debating Society or from the Reformer, the 
paper which Burke edited and largely wrote when 
still an undergraduate, for these already exhibit both 
his astonishing brilliancy and his precocious, ranging 
ntellect. Nevertheless, the main purpose is well 
achieved. 


ENGLISH 


Walter Pater: Selected Works. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by RicHarp ALpINGcTON. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, Inc. Pp. 557. $5.00. 


The Introduction by the British poet-critic is 
admirable. The selections are well chosen to show 
Pater’s aesthetics and ideas on how to civilize the 
mind. However, Pater probably is turning in his 
grave at the dulness and heaviness of the format. 


Modern American Plays. Edited by FREpERIc G. 
Casstpy. Longmans, Green. Pp. 501. $3.50. 


Six contemporary plays of varying types—Anna 
Christie, Abe Lincoln in Illinois, Waiting for Lefty, 
Winterset, Watch on the Rhine, Life with Father—with 
brief biographies of authors and reprints of dramatic 
criticisms. 


American Literature: An Anthology and Critical Sur- 
vey, Vol. II. Selected and edited by Jorz LEE 
Davis, JoHN T. FREDERICK, and FRANK LUTHER 
Morr. Scribner’s. Pp. 967. $5.00. 


This second volume covers the period from 1860 
to the present, and the selections are arranged under 
such general headings as ‘““The Reaffirmation of 
Democracy,” ‘“‘The New Regionalism,” ‘‘Perspec- 
tives in Philosophy and Criticism,” ‘‘Directions in 
Fiction,” “‘Directions in Poetry,” etc. 


The Heritage of European Literature, Vol. Il. By 
Epwarp H. WEATHERLY, A. PELZER WAGENER, 
Epwin H. ZEYDEL, and AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY. 
Ginn. Pp. 775. $5.00. Illustrated. 


The editors continue their policy of limiting the 
number of authors represented in favor of relatively 
long selections. This volume includes French and 
German writings of the ‘‘Age of Reason” (1650- 
1800), German poetry and philosophy, French poet- 
ry and fiction of the nineteenth century, and sections 
on Russian literature before the Soviet era and after, 
as well as a few samplings of twentieth-century 
writings. In a volume of this size a few errors are 
bound to creep in, but one cannot help wondering 
how the immortal soul of William Butler Yeats is 
feeling at having his nationality listed as English! 


A Guide for Oral Communication. By LELAND 
ScHUBERT. Prentice-Hall. Pp. 286. 


A sensible, readable textbook for the freshman 
who can see the elements common to good speaking 
and good writing. The author does not go out on a 
limb for fancy communications courses. Neverthe- 
less, although his main concern is for oral communi- 
cation, he makes the student forcibly aware of the 
close relationship of competent seeing, hearing, 
reading, and thinking to effective speaking. 


American College English. By Harry R. WARFEL, 
Ernst G. MaAtuEews, and Joun G. BusHMAN. 
American Book Co. Pp. 656. 


A usage and composition handbook containing a 
year’s work for college students. The first section 
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contains chapters on how to get going on a theme, 
how to revise, how to outline, and how to read, take 
notes, and give an informal talk. The second section 
is a complete usage handbook. The third is devoted 
to the principles of composition, with the main em- 
phasis on exposition. 


An Introduction to English Literature. By JOHN 
Moutcan and D. M. Davin. Oxford. Pp. 182. 
$2.25. 

A concise survey, based on Legouis’ Short History 
of English Literature, with a final chapter bringing 
the account up to the beginning of the second 
World War. 


Laird’s Promptory: A Modern Dictionary of Syno- 
nyms and Antonyms. By CHARLTON LaIrRD. Hen- 
ry Holt. Pp. 957. $4.95. 

A dictionary of synonyms and antonyms based 
on the living language in popular use today. Con- 
tains 12,930 separate entries. 


Radio News Writing. By Witt1am F. Brooks. 

McGraw-Hill. Pp. 200. $2.74. 

A new volume in the NBC—Columbia University 
Broadcasting Series. Designed to be a practical 
guide for beginners. Fundamentals are covered, pit- 
falls pointed out. 


English Grammar: Indexed for Writers Today. By 
J. Forest Crarc. Long’s College Book Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. Pp. 316. 

Planned primarily for students needing a review 
of English grammar or desiring a concise summary of 
its working principles. 


Speaking Effectively. By LEE NORVELLE and Ray- 
monD G. SmitH. Longman’s, Green. Pp. 238. 
$2.75. 

A text for the beginning course in speech, in 
which methods of sound speech composition are em- 
phasized. Illustrated with photographs. 


Speech Criticism. By LresTER THONSSEN and A. 
Craic Barrp. Ronald Press. Pp. 542. $5.00. 


Designed as a text for a college course in speech 
criticism, the discussion is divided into five sections 
under the general headings of ‘“The Nature of Rhe- 
torical Criticism,” ‘“The Development of Rhetorical 
Theory,” “The Methods of the Critics,” ‘‘Prelim- 
inary Aspects of Rhetorical Criticism,” and ‘‘The 
Standards of Judgment.” 


English Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By D.C. 
SOMERVELL. 5th ed. Longman’s, Green. Pp. 241. 
$2.50. 

A volume which may be used as a companion 
both to history and to literature, since it gives a 
general picture of both the intellectual and psycho- 
logical aspects of the period. 
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Warrior Bard: The Life of William Morris. By Ep- 
WARD and STEPANI GopwIn. Chanticleer Press. 
Pp. 175. $2.50. Illustrated by the authors. 

The Godwins are artists who live in the famous 
Morris house, Kelmscott Manor, and were friends of 
Miss May Morris, William’s daughter. Through her 
they had access to materials both oral and written 
which they have incorporated with others into this 
book, and these are all good. But this reviewer 
found the style most trying, flopping about uneasily 
somewhere between that of the familiar essay and 
that of biographical fiction and achieving neither 
successfully. On the other hand, the drawings, the 
printing, and the paper are lovely. 


The Letters of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by Joun 
Warp Ostrom. 2 vols. Harvard University 
Press. Pp. 664. $10. 

The first really full and exact edition of Poe’s 
letters, probably definitive—a volume of first impor- 
tance to students of American literature and a pleas- 
ure for the general reader. 


The Keats Circle: Letters and Papers 1816-1878. 
Edited by Hyper Epwarp ROoLLIns. 2 vols. 
Harvard University Press. $12.50. 

The volumes reprint manuscript letters and 
other materials in the notable Harvard Keats Col- 
lection which have to do with the life and work of the 
poets and his friends, about Milnes and his biogra- 
phy, and about the group of editors and writers who 
made the London Magazine famous. Especially im- 
portant for students but enjoyable for all. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS 


Guide through the Romantic Movement. By ERNEST 
BERNBAUM. 2d ed. Ronald Press. Pp. 351. $3.00. 
Revised and enlarged, though general views re- 

main about the same. 


Typical Elizabethan Plays. By Contemporaries and 
Immediate Successors of Shakespeare. 34 ed. Rev. 
and enl. by the late Fevrx E. ScHELLING and 
Matruew W. Back. Harper’s. Pp. 1065. 
Changes include a new introductory essay, ‘‘On 

Reading Elizabethan Plays,” and extensions of the 

introductions to individual plays. 


Composition for College Students. By JosErpH M. 
Tuomas, FREDERICK A. MANCHESTER, and 
FRANKLIN W. Scott. sth ed. Macmillan. Pp. 776. 
General character remains the same. Changes 

chiefly in making illustrations topical. 


Moby Dick. By HERMAN MELVILLE. Edited by Wr1- 
LARD TuHoRP. Oxford University Press. Pp. 
xviii+532+17. 

A well-printed unabridged edition with ten-page 

Introduction, reasonable annotation, and a sixteen- 

page group of pictures. 


New Books 


WEATHERLY-WAGENER-ZEYDEL-YARMOLINSKY 
The Heritage of European Literature, Volume II 


This second volume of a handsome new anthology begins with the literature 
of The Age of Reason and concludes with that of the Twentieth Century. 
An unusually fine representation of Russian literature includes works from the 
masters of the nineteenth century and from recent Russian writers. With Vol. 
I this book introduces the student to the most significant authors of con- 
tinental Europe. A goodly number of complete works presented. 


BLODGETT-JOHNSON: Readings for Our Times, Second 
Edition, Volume II 

Nineteen novelettes and short stories, 49 samples of light verse, 100 selected 
English and American poems, and Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac, Thornton 
Wilder's Our Town, and Norman Corwin's Untitled in full. With Vol. I (selec- 
tions on essential values and present issues, biographies, essays, book reviews, 
etc.), it provides a fine cross section of contemporary literature with some 
closely related older works. Write for more information to 
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GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 3 
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For Freshman English 


UNDERSTANDING 
AND 


USING ENGLISH 


NEWMAN B. BIRK and GENEVIEVE B. BIRK 
Tufts College 


Concerned with the Major Function of Language: 
the Communication of Meaning 


1. Language and Meaning Understanding the nature of language. 
2. Charged Meaning Plain-sense and emotional meaning. Con- 
3. Conventions and Meaning ventions. Levels of usage. Concreteness. 
4. Exercising Intelligent Choice Methods used by skillful writers. 

5. Developing an Effective Style 

6. Good Paragraphs 


Illustrating the principles of effective com- 
7. Language in Action munication—Stuart Chase’s essay, “The 
Luxury of Integrity,’ examined in detail. 


8. The Informal Theme Using English in the student’s own writ- 
9. The Research Paper ing—a common-sense approach, realistic 
10. Some Everyday Uses of English and helpful. Letter-writing, examinations, 
11. Reading conversation, etc. Reading. The right word 
12. Vocabulary and exact meaning. 


For reference: Handbook of Usage, Definitions, and Conventions 
Appendix A: Outlining. Appendix B: Using the Dictionary 


The ODYSSEY PRESS, Inc. 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 


Because of its merits— 
the choice of hundreds 
of schools and colleges 
in America today! 


@ With 145,000 words—s,000 of them new editions 
covering scientific, technical and colloquial expressions, 
this is the most complete dictionary in its field on the 
market. Added to that, it has EMPHATYPE, the 
revolutionary new method of showing pronunciation 
at a glance. 


Consider these comments of educators: 


‘*I have put your new dictionary through several tests, just for the sheer fun of looking up 
words in it. Not only does it serve its main purpose very well—de/finitions, etymologies, etc., 
but the biographical, mythological and other such fields of information are abundantly cared 


for.”’ 
Prof. JULIUS P. JAEGER, 
College of Puget Sound 


‘*Your system of indicating pronunciation works admirably. It simplifies the amount of material 
in each entry. ... The system of indicating stress is as simple as it is ingenious, and it is 


utterly unambiguous.”’ 
Prof. RUDOLPH WILLARD, 


The University of Texas 


‘*The definitions of new words and of the very prevalent wartime abbreviations of military 


and political agencies are extremely valuable.” 
Prof. PAUL E. PENDLETON, 


California Polytechnic College 


“This new method of indicating stressed syllables makes your Dictionary a far more usable 


volume than any which I have seen to date.” 
Chancellor JOHN L. KNIGHT, 


Nebraska Wesleyan University 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
NEW COLLEGE STANDARD DICTIONARY 


EMPHATYPE EDITION 
Plain $5.50 Thumb indexed $6.00 


Send for examination copy on approval. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY « 153 E. 24th St., New York 10 
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Compare this with other desk dictionaries 


The 
AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 
DICTIONARY 
Text Edition 


Convenient 


e A single alphabetical list for all entries. 
e Pronunciation key at the bottom of each right-hand page. 
e Most common definition entered first. 


Accurate 


e A continuing editorial board composed of Leonard Bloom- 
field, Charles C. Fries, W. Cabell Greet, Irving Lorge, and 
Kemp Malone advise on current dictionary problems. 

e They, with thirteen other scholars in language fields, helped 
to plan and write the book. 

e 355 experts in 316 fields of knowledge reviewed and modified 
the list of definitions in their fields. 


Up-to-date 


e Built from the ground up by experts, the acp is the most 
up-to-date record of American speech; the type is left stand- 
ing so that necessary changes may be made in each printing. 

e The book reflects in form and substance the results and con- 
clusions of modern language scholarship. 


Price, $5.00 (with thumb index, $6.00) 
* The trade edition of the ACD is published by Random House, Inc. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street 
New York 16, N.Y. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS 


Effective drill in thoughtful reading 
and better writing 


CURRENT THINKING 
AND WRITING 


By JOSEPH M. BACHELOR and RALPH L. HENRY 


This combination reader and workbook for college freshman English 
courses contains over 50 prose selections by such well-known, modern 
authors as Sinclair Lewis, Hervey Allen, John Gunther, Donald Culross 
Peattie, John Steinbeck, Jesse Stuart, Louis Bromfield, Santayana, Ernie 
Pyle, etc., covering a wide variety of timely and interesting topics; and 
an abundance of varied exercise materials, presented in work-sheet — 
form, requiring precise and accurate answers to specific questions. The 
exercises are of particular merit. Some are designed to test and improve 
reading comprehension, others require analysis of the author's organi- 
zation, purpose, and style, and others deal with vocabulary, word 
origin, and methods for writing exposition, narration, and description. 
This book provides exceptionally effective training in reading compre- 
hension and literary analysis. $2.50 


Instruction in writing for understanding 


THE PRACTICE 
OF EXPOSITION 


By JOSEPH M. BACHELOR and HAROLD L. HALEY 


Containing a practical treatment of expository writing, this book has 
49 articles on varied topics illustrating eight kinds of exposition, pro- 
gressing from the basic forms to the more complex patterns. Intended 
for freshman English courses, the book treats the forms of exposition 
which will be of most use to all students, avoiding technical forms 
which would be of interest only to students of literary writing. Prefac- 
ing each section is a short but informative introduction defining the 
particular type of exposition involved, explaining its special uses, and 
giving some hints for writing this form. Questions designed to stimu- 
late class discussion and to make the student aware of writing problems, 
and practical writing suggestions follow each section. $2.20 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street New York I, New York 
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WILLA CATHER'S 


ANTONIA 


Edited by 
Watter Havicuurst AND Bertua HANpLAN 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN AN EDUCATIONAL EDITION 


My Anronta, outstanding American classic of pioneer days in 
Nebraska, is now for the first time available in an inexpensive 
educational edition. The story of Antonia Shimerda, one of 
Willa Cather’s most memorable characters, has been carefully 
edited by two experienced teachers of English to be of maximum 
value to the teacher of literature. 


Professor Havighurst’s enlightening introduction for students 
establishes the mood of the novel and provides an excellent 
biography of the author. Dr. Handlan's study aids at the back 
of the book furnish valuable material for consideration of the 
novel as a whole and also specific questions on the various parts, 
vocabulary drill, and reading lists. 


Redesigned, reset, and illustrated by line drawings, the educa- 
tional edition of My Antonia will make an indispensable contri- 
bution to Freshman English, American Literature, and courses 
in The Novel. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago 16 Dallas 1 San Francisco 5 


OXFORD Books oF spEcIAL IMPORTANCE 
The first full analysis of all 


SHAKESPEAREAN 
COMEDY 


By T. M. PARROTT. An outstanding authority on 
Shakespeare presents the first study of the comedy in 
every play by Shakespeare—tragedies and histories as 
well as lighter dramatic works. He traces the develop- 
ment of Shakespeare’s use of comedy from apprentice 
days to the philosophical and artistic maturity of The 
Tempest. Mr. Parrott also discusses modern presentations 
of the plays, and he includes a chapter on all that is 
known or inferred about Shakespeare’s youth. 

442 pages. $6.50 


THE OXFORD 
SHAKESPEARE 


The Complete Works, edited by W. J. Craig 


This famous one-volume edition has long been regarded 
as standard for classroom study. The text includes the 
complete dramatic works and poems, established from 
the First Folio of 1623 and the quartos issued during 
Shakespeare’s lifetime. The editor has amended the early 
editions only in cases of obvious error. The punctuation 
has been revised, and the recognized spelling of today is 
used unless metrical considerations demand the older 
spelling. The text is supplemented by a full Glossary, 
Index of Characters, Index of First Lines of Songs, etc., 
and a list of the plays in historical order. 

1174 pages college edition $2.75 


At all Bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue 
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“... EXACTLY WHAT WE NEED FOR REMEDIAL ENGLISH.”—Mnrs. 
Erne. G. Suaw, West Texas State Teachers College 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES 
COLLEGE COMPOSITION 


By 
Kenneth C. Slagle Thomas E. Berry 
Head of the English Department AND Professor of English 
West Chester State Teachers West Chester State Teachers 
College College 
$1.75 


ENGLISH INSTRUCTORS throughout the country are agreeing that this 
collection of over 70 complete exercises fills every requirement for corrective 
exercises in grammar, sentence structure, punctuation, diction, spelling and 
style... . 


“T enjoy using this work book. Of especial value is the section on Style.”— 
Pror. Mississippi College 


“The book is VERY excellent for fundamental grammar .. . I particularly 
like the examples taken from classical literature. . . ..—Sister Anita, Mount 
St. Joseph Junior College 


“*... a useful supplementary book.”—Dr. Gitpert D. McEwen, Cleveland 
College 
“It presents the problems clearly.”—Mrs. Kay Roserts, Montana State 
College 


“Better than the average work book in most respects.”—Dr. Ropert M. 
Ropney, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 


**... provides drill on items in composition in a clear-cut and orderly fashion. 
...’—Dr. J. W. Shaw University 


“Inclusive and complete with well chosen examples. I like particularly ex- 
amples from literature and sections on Diction and Style.”—Dr. Cuarves R. 
Boak, Edinboro State Teachers College 


Examination Copies on Request 


STACKPOLE and HECK, Inc. 


33 W. 42np Sr. TELEGRAPH Press Biba. 
New York 18, N.Y. Harrispure, Pa. 
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spur practical, 
effective writing 


LEARNING TO WRITE IN 
COLLEGE, REVISED 


By REED SMITH 
late Professor of English, University of South Carolina 


Revised by WILLIAM S. HASTINGS, Purdue University 


The first edition of Learning to Write in College has already 
proved its effectiveness. Without altering the original plan, 
this revision amplifies certain sections and condenses others 
in accordance with suggestions from teachers. All references 
have been brought up to date. There is a mew chapter, THE 
RESEARCH PAPER, which includes a student paper as an 
D. C. HEATH example . . . ew sentences for correction . . . ew short story 

AND reading lists .. . mew theme topics ... and a mew simplified 

chart for correcting themes. 


COMPANY 
In addition to rich and abundant quotations from the best 
authors of both the past and the present, the text includes 
BOSTON specimens of the best student writing in all the various fields. 
Among the institutions represented are colleges and universi- 
NEW YORK | ties in Arkansas, California, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
— Ohio, and South Carolina. 
ATLANTA 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
PAN $92 pages. List Price $3.00 


DALLAS 


LONDON 
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